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-:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
| ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
ai —Resident a limited to sixteen. Terms, 
$500. Principals, G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H: 
STROUT. 


Connzcticur, Ww ate rbury. 


T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 


x School.—Advent term, eighteenth year, occ 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.'A., Rec- 
tor. Miss Mary R. Hilliard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. _ 
HE MISSES HEBB’S EN GLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 


F-:ducatonatl. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philad elphia, 1350 Pine St. 
_| LSS ANABLE'S tnghsh, French, and 
4 German Boarding and Day Se hool. . 44th year. 





Teachers, etc. 
FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 


sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre- 
paration for college or business. Decided advantages; 
references. Address TE -ACHER, care of Natic ne 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for ee. 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 








R JOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
Mf* S . D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
vs rh hapman’s French and English Roarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 








MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Prine ipal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1 120-124 West Franklin St. 

HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 

Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFERVRE, 5 aed 
pal. 380th year, Reopens Thursday, Se pt. 22, 189% 








___ MASSACHUSETTS, Poston, 593 Boylston Street \. 
& AUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 
+ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

Y teeta UNIVERSITY Law School, 
>) Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





: MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
( ‘ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS 
prone. for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
_JAMES SS. GARLAND, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. Knapp, 8.B. 








MASSACHU SETTS, Plymouth. 
JR KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
d Boys.—12 boys; 26th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. Mrs. KNarp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. : 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
begins January 11, 1893. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM Ev ERETT, Ph. dD. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 

OAN “Wi DALZELLS “PRIVATE 

School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 





New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
wi Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students. 
Mary B. Wuitoy, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Park Avenue). 
NEw York, Long Island, Garden City. i Qi 
7. PAUL’S SCHOOL PREPARES FOR 
¥ best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and business. 
Well-equip ed laboratories and gymnasium. Military 
drill under U. S. Army officer. Easter Term begins Janu- 
ary 11. CHARLES STURTEVANT Moore, A.B. (Harv.), 
He ad Master. 


Nort Caro.ina, Asheville. 
4 VENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Poarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDon ALD, B. A., » Oxford, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantow n, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. aes 
| TISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
4 ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. . 
| TISS GORDON’'S BOARDING AND 
d Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
Spruce Street. Most delightful location in ben yhia. 
12th year apene September 21, 1892. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 
Cc ire ular on applic ation. 
P ENNSYLVANIA, P hiladelphia, Cc hestnut Hill. 
J RS. COMEGYS AND_MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise, 








School Agencies. 


HE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—The best 
city schools, colleges, universities, State normals, 
academies, seminaries, church schools, ete., are among 
our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for 
governesses and tutors. Now is the best time to regis- 
ter for fall ee se Send for hand-book, and note 
what we are ¢ toing for teachers. CS. AL BERT, Manage re 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
L1 ers’ Age ncy supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, ete., to Colleges, Se hools, and Fami- 
lies. Apply to 





Mrs. M. J. YoUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave. , Chicago, 
and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free. E VERETT O. Fisk « c oO. 


HE NE Ww A ME RICA N TEACHE RS? 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, oO, 


AME RICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
a tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied 
colleges, se hools, and families. MmiamM COYRIERE, 

15) 50 5th Ave. , cor, 20th St., N. Y. 


hace RMERHORN’S TE. 4 CHER - 
Agency. Oldest and best bale nin the U. 
3 East 14th St., *N. Ye 








Established 1855. 


F -,, is valuable in proportion to its 
4 4 v7 ' 
é An é Ie NC) influence. If R merely hears 
of vancancies and is something, but if it 
tells you about them that is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- orn 0 . 
mends you, that is more. Ours R ECON nas 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





F:ducational. 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

For the year 1893-94, two resident (Wil- 
liams) Fel'owships of $500 each are offered 
to graduates of Theclogical Schools who 
intend to devote themselves to the Chris- 
tian Ministry. These Fellowships are de- 
signed to encourage advanced Tneological 
work of a high order. Applications, ac- 
companied by testimonials and specimens 


of work, must be made to the Dean before 
May 1, 1893. LOAF Di EVE&E TY, Dean. _ 


MUSEU! OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Seventeenth year now open. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: F. 

Benson, E. C. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting), C. 
Howard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Ed- 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspec- 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having acash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
saanien, Laine, Psychology, History of Education, Che 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Preparatory and Undergraduate De- 
partments. A thoroughly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 





CHARLES W. SUPER, President. — 


Tue BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORA TOR Y. 
—The Leading School! of Expression in Ame rica. 


First to t&ich the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. MOsEs TRUE BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 
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BW ESTE RM. \NN & ( 0). 
Booksellers and Lmporters, 


S12 BROADWAY, NEW 


YORK, 


OFFICES AT LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Subscriptions for Periodicals, Foreign and Ameri 


ean, at the lowest rates. Prompt and careful ser 
vice. Estimates furnished. 
Book-buyers can save 


and save money by sending all orders for both 
» 
Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 


themselves much trouble 


Foretgn and American 


published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


Audubon’s Birds and Quadrupeds. THE BIRDS 
OF AMERICA, from drawings made in the U. 8S. by 
John James Audubon, F.R.S., 8 vols., and THE QUAD 
RUPEDS OF NORTH AMER « A, by John James “Audu 
bon and Rev. John Backman, 3 vols.; to wether, 11 
vols., royal Svo, half green morocco, gilt t yps, the 
ple ites mounted on linen guards, bound by Pawson 
and Nicholson, clean, sound condition. New York, 
G. R. Lockwood, no date. $250.00. 

Congressional Proceedings, 1789-1891, as follows: 
Annals of Congress, 42 vols., sheep; Congressional 
Debates, 15 vols., sheep; Congressional Globe, 108 
vols., half Russia; Congressional Record, 119 vols., 
half Russia. ¢ ‘omple te set for $250.00. 

Finances of the United States, 1790-1891, com 
plete set of the Reports of the Secretary of the Trea 
sury, 50 vols., half brown moroeco, sound, 
$96.00. Includes Hamilton’s Reports on 
Credit, Manufactures, Mint, ete. 

W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO 

Dealers in Standard, Choice, and Rare Books, 1424- 

Street, W ashing ton, D.C. 


, ’ ’ ° —— 
a) a 4 sy % ¢ 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
Having recently purchased the entire remainder 
of the last edition of this standard work from the 
publishers, we are prepared to offer them at greatly 
reduced prices. The book may be returned within 
five days from date of purchase if unsatisfactory 
We have them in russia, half-morocco, or sheep 
bindings. They won't last long. Write us for 
prices. 


good set, 


Public 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


g South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 


“ GERMANIA.” 


A Fortnightly Maga 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


zine for the Study of the 
German Language and Litera- 
ture. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample « pies free 


P. O. Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Mail and Express, New York; ‘* Germania is 
an excellent journal and admirably adapted for the 
purpose of enabling different grades of learners to 
verfect the mse ‘lves in the German language and its 
iterature. 


THERE IS A DEMAND FOR A M( RE 
philosophical tre pea of American it eratur 
for a book constructed on critic al pring iples, justly ap- 


preciative but not indiscriminately applausive of home 
products. In response to this demand we offer 


A New American Literature 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNI - LEONARD LEMMON. For High 
Schools, Academies, Colleges. 
te Sample pages free. Samp le cop ies sent postpaid on 
receip rt of introduction price, $1.12 
Published by D. C. HEATH & CO., 
Chicago. 
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BENNETT. 


Xenophon’s Fellenica, Books V.-V/I, Edited 


on the basis of the edition of Biichsenschiitz by CHARLES E. BENNETT, Professor of Classical Philology in Brown 
University. Square 8vo. 240 pages. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.20. Text Edition. 128 pages. Paper, 45 cents. 


In the College Series of Greek Authors. Important additions have been made in this edition to the notes of 
Biichsenschiitz, especially in the way of material from Breitenbach, Kurz, and Grosser. 


GOODWIN. A Greek Grammar. Revised and enlarged by 


the author, Professur W. W. Goopwin of Harvard University. 12mo, half morocco. xxxvi-451 pages. $1.65. 
The Grammar has been revised throughout and in many parts dane | and it is hoped that in fa ane 
an 


portant particulars it will be found still more satisfactory than the former 


a work of reference. 


itions as a class-room text- 


GREENOUGH. E£utropius’ Historiae Romanae. Edited by 


Professor J. B. GREENOUGH of Harvard University. The first of a series of pamphlets for sight reading. Paper. 


vili-41 pages. 25 cents. 


GUDEMAN. Syllabus on the History of Classical Philology. 


By Dr. ALFRED GUDEMAN, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo. Paper. vi- 50 pages. 55 cents. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology: (Volume III., 1892.) 


8vo. Boards. vi-203 pages. $1.50. 


JACKSON. An Avesta Grammar in 


Comparison with 


SANSKRIT. By Professor A. V. WuLLiaMs Jackson of Columbia College. Part I.:—Phonology, Inflection, Word- 


Formation. With an introduction on the Avesta, Svo. 


Cloth. xlvili-273 pages. $2.20. 


Part Il.—Syntax, and Part IIIl.—Texts for reading will svon be issued. 


WHITE. The Beginner's Greek Book. 


By Joun WILLIAMS 


Wuite, Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. xv-498 pages. $1.60. 
The Beginner’s Greek Book is complete in itself, presenting forms and elementary syntax directly and not by 


reference to grammars. It consists of carefully 


ied lessons, selections for reading and full vocabularies, and 


is designed to completely cover the ground of the first year’s work in Greek. 


WHITE ano MORGAN. Anabasis Dictionary. 


ups of words etymologically related. By JoHN WILLIAMS 


trated Dictionary to Xenophon’s Anabasis, with 


An Illus- 


WHITE, Professor of Greek, and Morris H. MorGawn, Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin, in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 12mo. Cloth, $1.35. Also bound with Goodwin and White’s Anabasis. $1.65. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature. Vol. 


I. Published under the direction of the Modern Language Departments of Harvard University. 12mo. Paper. 


128 es. Mailing price, $1.10; retail price, $1.00. 
tn the Indornational Modern Language Series. 


BOIELLE. Quatrevingt-Trezze. Par Vicror Huco, Adapt- 


ed for use in schools by JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. (Univ. Gall.) 


Senior French Master in Dulwich College, England. 


Revised for use in American Schools. 12mo. Cloth. vili-216 pages. 70 cents. 


BULTMANN. Soll und Haben. 


Novelle von GusTAv 


FREYTAG. Edited and Annotated by Ipa W. BULTMANN, Teacher of German in the Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 


12mo. Cloth. vi-220 pages. 70 cents. 


GRUENER. Dvretegen. 


Novelle 


von Gottfried Keller. 


With Introduction and notes by GusTAV GRUENER, Assistant Professor of German in Yale University. 12mo. 


Cloth. vi-75 pages. 40 cents. 


PARIS. Fxtrazts de la Chanson de Roland, avec une Intro- 


duction Littéraire, des Observations Grammaticales, des Notes, et un Glossaire Complet. Par Gaston Paris, Mem- 


bre de l'Institut. Revue et Corrigée par Auteur. 12mo. 


VAN DAELL. 


La Cigale chez les Fourmts. 


Cloth. xxiv-160 pages. 70 cents. 


Comedie en 


un acte. Par MM. ERNEST LEGOUVE et EUGENE LABICHE. With English notes by ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, Professor 


of Modern Languages in the Mass. Inst. of Technology. 


12mo. Paper. 37 pages. 25 cents. 
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TICKNOR & COMPANY 
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= a Books. Catalogues on application. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Architectural publication in the country. Interest- 
ing articles on Architecture, Sanitation, Archeolo- 
gy, Decoration, etc., by the ablest writers. Richl 
illustrated. Issued weekly. Send stamp for speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


211 Tremont St., Boston. 
. are We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of eye | to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies; 
. s also make collections and issue Commer- 
Credit, cial and Travelers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
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IN OIL AND WATER COLORS. 


The Work of American Artists a Specialty. 
A Choice Collection always on Exhibition. Inspec- 
tion and Correspondence Invited. 





WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 Fifth Avenue, 
Two Doors Above 27th Street, New York. 


BEST PORTRAIT OF TENNYSON. 


The Poet at the age of 70. Etched from life by Rajon. 
The head in profile, half life size. 

Of this Portrait F. G. Stephens, in his biography of 
Rajon, says: “It is simply one of the finest specimens 
of modern draughtsmanship.” 

Unsigned artists’ proofs, $18.00. A few early signed 
proofs or Japan paper, $60.00; on vellum, $75.00. Spe- 
cial illustra prospectus free by mail. Also, Cata- 
logue No. 9 of high-class Modern Etchings, for holiday 
presents, with 50 illustrations, mailed on receipt of ten 


cents in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
Paris, Chicago, and 20 East 16th St., New York. 
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of Reference. 


The New 
Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

Twenty years later than any other Encyclopedia in 
the market. Thoroughly rewritten and revised, it con 
tains a large number of articles that are not to be found 
in any work of asimilar character. It is illustrated by 
more than three thousand five hundred wood engrav- 
ings and nearly a hundred colored maps. 

One thousand contributors, including many of the 
most eminent authorities in every department of know 
ledge, have assisted in the preparation of the work. 
Complete in ten volumes. 


Works 


“It is strictly a cyclopedia. A high order of scholar- 
ship has evidently been employed in its preparation, as 
among the list of contributors are noticed many dis 
tinguished names. The handiwork of specialists is evi- 
dent on every page. Certainly it is a most attractive 
work. Chambers’s Encyclopzcia has always had a host 
of friends, and in this new edition they will be multi- 
plied.”—Boston Literary World. 

“In the matter of maps, in which line we have exam- 
ined the volumes with special care, we believe that no 
finer were ever published in a work of similar grade.”’— 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

“Thoroughness and conscientiousness, indeed, cha 
racterize the work in every department and detail.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

“Very recent facts are incorporated. The encyclopx 
dia remains the best adjusted, most comprehensive, 
and most to the point that we have.”—Atlantic Monthly. 

“It is more entertaining in its matter than any other 
great encyclopedia.”—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


Price of complete sets: Cloth, $30.00; cloth, uncut, 
$30.00; sheep, $40.00; half morocco, $45.00. 





Allibone’s Dictionary and Sup- 
plement. 


Complete in five volumes. The entire work contain- 
ing the names and history of over 83,000 authors. From 
the London Saturday Review : “‘ We have no hesitation 
in declaring our conviction that it is by far the most sa- 
tisfactory work of the kind with which we are ac- 
quainted. Itis ample in its information; it is accurate 
to a degree very rarely attained; itis catholic as to the 
persons included, and it is, with all this, eminently 
readable.” Cloth, $37.50; sleep, $42.50; half Russia, 
$50.00; half calf, $55.00; half morocco, $55.00. 





é 4 , “4 9°7, 
Handy-Book of Literary Curto- 
s7lles. 

By WILLIAM S. WALSH, author of “‘ Faust: The Poem and 
the Legend,” “ Paradoxes of a Philistine,” ete. Crown 
8vo. Uniform with volumes of Reader’s Reference 
Library. Half morocco, $3.50; three-quarters calf, 
$5.00. 

‘* We have here plenty of instruction, for Mr. Walsh 
has explored all the odd nooks and corners of litera- 
ture, and itis mingled with an abundance of amusing 
anecdotes and queer sayings. It is a book for the gene- 
ral public, not as profound as Disraeli’s ‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,’ but a vast deal more popular. It will grace 
the shelves of the scholar as a book of reference, and 
the library of the business man to entice him from his 
cares and anxieties and afford him a very gracious op- 
portunity to pass many leisure hours pleasantly and 
profitably, for Mr. Walsh’s essays range ‘ from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe.’ "—N. Y. Herald. 


Flalf-Hlour Serves. 
Selected and arranged by CHARLES Morris. Uniform 
in style, size, and binding. 


Half-Hours with the Best Humorous Authors. 
The choicest writings of the best American, English, 
and foreign humorists. In four volumes. Crown Svo, 
Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; half caif, $10.00; three-quarters 
calf, $13.00. 


Half-Hours with American History. Equally valu- 
able to those who wish to refresh their recollections 
of American history as a whole, and to those who de- 
sire to read up on particular subjects. Two volumes. 
Crown S8vo. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; three-quar- 
ters calf, $6.50. 


Half-Hours with the Best American Authors. 
Containing the best samples from every American 
author of note in history, poetry, art, fiction, and phi 
losophy. Complete in four volumes. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, $6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, 
$13.00. Svosize. Four volumes, half cloth, $16.00. 


Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Authors. The 
only collection affording a general survey of repre 
sentative foreign works. Four volumes, crown Svo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quarters 
calf, $13.00. The above works also bound in half vel- 
lum cloth, gilt top, $2.00 per volume. 
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Publishers, free of expense, on receipt of the price. 
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The Week. 


Mr. CLEVELAND 
dition to his long list of public sé 


makes an important : 


rv it 


5 in 


his frank and dignified utterance against 


the candidacy of Edward Murphy for the 
Senate. He says, with characteristic 
courage, what everybody knows to be the 
simple truth in the matter. No advocate 
of Mr. Murphy has been able to give any 


reason for sending him to the Senate other 
than that he is the 
zation.” How 


‘*choice of the organi 
he comes to be that choice 
is not dwelt upon, but everybody fami 
liar with Machine political methods knows 
that Mr. Murphy himself brought it about 
by going down into the primaries which 


Legi 


there long before 


nominated candidates for the lature 
and “fixing the thing”’ 
the people had given the subject any 
thought. From that moment to the pr 

sent time the people have had no voice in 
the selection, neither have Mr. Murphy’s 
qualifications for the position played any 
part in it. He simply decided that he would 
like to have the ‘ place,” 





and he set his 
machine in motion to secure it for himself. 
There was only one contingency in which 
Mr. Murphy would have been in any sense 
a fit candidate .or the Senate. Had Mr. 
Hill been nominated and elected President, 
and had the Government of the United 
States been thus turned over to the spoils 
men for their private advantage, then Mr. 
Murphy, as distributor of patronage for 
New York State, would have been an emi 
nently suitable person to sit in the Senate 
as the New York representative and the 
exponent of the President’s policy. 

The kind that New York 
State needs at, this time is well defined by 
Mr. Cleveland: 


of Senator 


‘*TIt must not be forgotten, however, that 
the party has a very hard task to perform it 
we expect to keep the word that we have 


passed to the people of the country. They 
have given us a phenomenal majority 

one showing that they expect us to do 
much. In doing this, a great deal de- 
pends upon the State of New York and its 


great metropolis. The interests of tt 
and of the party demand, it 


State 


i€ 


seems to me, the 


selection of a Senator who can not only de- 

fend the principles of our party, but who can 

originate and promote policies that may be 
‘ 1 


presented for consideration in the Senate 
order to insure this, the Senator from New 
York should be a man not only experienced in 
public affairs, but who has a clear conception 
of the vital issues with which 
during the next few years.’’ 


must deal 


} 
ne 


There is no lack of Democrats of that 
type in the State. 


Gov. 


Flower, 
easy in his miftd touching the 
ment of Maynard to be a judge 
He 


we judge, is not quite 


Court of Appeals. publishes eig 
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letters which he has received from differ | s npli itv, that he k Vs f ’ 
ent parts of the Stat mmending May | matter n hand iw I ‘ t 
nard as an honest man and s ng light | peter idge " o ‘ i were 
in the legal profession. The writers of these before nim, but n rth is 
letters are mostly persons unknown to t pasto witl he utmos I t 
fam They are all quite sure that Bar that was t ’ 
Association of New York is unqua >| M ard h ‘ 
pass judgment upon Mr. M ‘ 1} fer n ft st 

they go much beyond Mr. Flower } n e-4 New York ar \ 
in their endorsement ¢ Mivnat tr til t s AN irt ‘ 
Flower, it will be rocalled, said that 

Maynard had been on the bench le It e 
been a very proper man Phese cig! n- | Vu 
lorsers consider him a proper mat 

fore as well as after e be ‘ | be ret 

member o he highest judicial t an 

nal. Upon this point Gov. Flowerhas 1 

yet committed himself. If the De ats | it 

ic Machine wishes to know what the peo: | 

ple of New York really think of Mavuat 1, 

{ } } } ’ hat not 
it can find out by nominating min t ‘ 
regular way for the « | now | s. | | ts 
An opportunity will be presented in the » mie M 
coming autumn, Gov. Flower f ee New \ . v 
should h: ppen to be nominated i I or du . 
an elective oftice, will tind out how many ard s 8 
people have ‘‘sized him up” by his action | Caucus syste toa 
in the Maynard case. | nit States Sena 

! wed Da | eX ast 
vea}T \ Ths i t 
One of these letters, as mi by X} t | n t x 
ed—and it is the longest of comes from | instead ‘ 
Judge Maynard's pastor, and sely 1 S 
sembles all similar pastoral letters y | eondi , wal , 
totally evading the re issue luige | States w ana l lve's 
Maynard has ivicted or we | mg omnes : Hill's 
clearest evidence do itary st was Fe . » fear e ng 
ly- of having com ed a specin of- | s case te erate — he 
fence against the law and against the | py ee : i — 
peace and dignity of the good px of | =) — not swat m 
the State. which « e proves his untit- | , 0 irse ‘ 8 
ness as to character f l e. | . } t 
Moreover, the charge has beer i i ; ‘ “7 shie 
driven home by a body of lawyers s is . . } aalf , } 
for character and lear W ive I Tr | os ssa to wl | ere 
had on any bench in 3s Stat Now — cals Moun 
mark how Pastor Richards meets this t we . r priva f _—_ ship 
have known Judge J. H. M the | 
past twent ars s me | 
mos ma vy. that s my cht | 2 
he is am r of Presbyterian ( The controversy over t Wvoming Le 
‘ 5 tgp Rito I gg : poe | gislature has be , ecided in favor 
i] | i es e . « in, | of the D rats. Moreover, the deci 
anid i as Sit ity | sion is « of which the Republicans can 
Pr . WW P ¥ : aa not « n, § t s made by the Su 
Hv se N ¢ 2 “4 a an pren ( 1 t state, which is com 
oe : 4] : 2 ics Or : yo Baty a posed f members of their party. There 
in any w ti ring witb t sacr st 2 to be no question that this is a just 
—— wall as voters, I : r | settlement of the dispute. The question 
a t t . > Mavna would 
Ww) a)y even for par- | turned upon the result in one precinct 
secsoces - es r ntl t ! “9 : - f a county electing two members, the 
nae auicthak ss ~ de t ‘ti. | Teturns from which were alleged to 
zens of his Stat their sacred political right | contain some technical errors. If this 
+ Byte eli ‘ - precinct were thrown out, the Republicans 
the Dut on ¢ ty n ¢ would secure control of the Legislature; if 
omen t te nly its votes were counted, the Democrats 
mg > ion a tha | Would be in the majority. The Republi- 
utmost ider ssible fora | can Supreme Court rightly holds that, as 
ee ee Maynard to be | the will of the voters is plain, technicai ir- 
| In other words, he admits, with pastoral | regularities should not be allowed to de- 
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feat that will. It thus appears that the 
result of the Wyoming election was the 
choice of a Legislature Democratic by 25 
to 24, a Democratic Governor by a ma- 
jority of 1,781,and a Democratic Congress- 
man by a majority of 461, while there 
was a plurality of 953 for Harrison. 
This shows a great deal of independent 
voting, the credit for which must be 
divided between the men and women, 
as the defeat of the Republican candidate 
for Governor is ascribed directly to the 
attitude of the latter. The Democrats are 
claiming that the final settlement reached 
insures their control of the State for many 
years to come, but it would be foolish for 
any party to suppose that it hasa mort- 
gage upon a commonwealth whose voters 
on the same day declare fora Republican 
President and a Democratic Governor aad 
Legislature. 





The Wyoming settlement assures the 
Democrats the gain of three seats in the 
Senate, the other two being from New 
York and Wisconsin. One more would 
give them just half of the 88 members, 
and assure their control of the upper 
branch of Congress, by the casting vote of 
Vice-President Stevenson, against the com- 
bined vote of the Republicans and Popu- 
lists. There are three Legislatures any 
one of which seems likely to elect a Demo- 
cratic Senator—in California, Montana,and 
Kansas—and it hardly seems possible that 
the party can fail to secure atleast one. In 
any event, the Republicans cannot possibly 
obtain a majority except by the help of 
the Populists, and there is not one of that 
party who is likely to help them out. In- 
deed, there is one of their own num- 
ber whom they can no longer count 
upon, as Mr. Stewart of Nevada, who 
has hitherto been a Republican, op- 
posed that party in the recent canvass, 
and will be returned as the represen- 
tative of the Populists. It is consequently 
certain that the Republicans cannot pre- 
vent the carrying through Congress of any 
Democratic measure; which is as it should 


be. 





The Tribune argues that Mr. Cleveland 
cannot reverse President Harrison’s pro- 
clamation putting extra taxes on imports 
from Venezuela, Colombia, and Hayti, 
because the act of Congress is ‘‘ man- 
datory,” and ‘‘under the Reciprocity 
Amendment he will be compelled to close 
the free market here as long as the condi- 
tions of equitable reciprocal trade are 
withheld.” But who isto determine those 
“conditions”? The law says the President. 
It refers the whole matter to him, and 
he shall ‘‘deem” what is reciprocally un- 
equal. Therefore, if Mr. Cleveland's judg- 
ment in the matter shall be the opposite 
of President Harrison's, it wili be his duty 
to recall tle latter’s proclamation, and 
that precisely because the act is ‘‘manda- 
tory.” While on this subject, we should 
like the Tribune's, opinion on Harrison’s 





course in dealing with Argentine trade. He 
informed the Argentine Government that 
he ‘‘deemed” their tariff ‘reciprocally 
unequal,” and said that if no changes 
were made in it in our favor, he would 
proclaim a tax on their exports to our 
country. Then why did he not do it? 
Was not the act ‘‘mandatory” in that case 
as well as the others ? 





The financial eccentricities of the Hon. 
Charles Foster are so numerous that a new 
one scarcely challenges attention. Yet 
when the Secretary of the Treasury com- 
mends the present Silver Law because, as 
he says, our purchases of silver have 
added $120,000,000 to the currency of the 
country, and then asks how the banks 
could have got on without that currency, 
we thank heaven that his stay in oftice is 
short. What would have happened, in- 
deed? Why, we should have had all the 
gold we wanted, because gold value will 
always bring gold, strange as that may 
seem to Mr. Foster. Then if the banks 
had wanted this in the form of paper, 
they could have had it by asking the 
Treasury for gold certificates. This is the 
answer to Mr. Charles Foster’s innocent 
query. After giving his nugget of wis- 
dom to the newspapers, Mr. Foster said 
that he intended to make his home in 
Fostoria, O., after his retirement, although 
he had been offered a lucrative salary by 
‘‘a number of concerns,” on condition 
that he would lend his name to them. 
We can understand this if he was only to 
lend his name, but not if he was to lend 
his ideas also. 





The Quarantine Bill which has been 
agreed upon by the sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Commerce is so ob- 
viously inadequate that we do not believe 
it will be accepted as satisfactory by the 
full Committee. It provides for a mixture 
of national and State quarantine, under 
the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which would be certain to lead to 
conflict and failure in practice. It decrees 
that ‘‘wherever State quarantine regula- 
tions exist, the Hospital Service of the 
Revenue Marine, under the direction 
of the Treasury Department, shall have 
the power to enforce the laws and 
regulations of the different States”; and 
that ‘‘where there are no State quaran- 
tine regulations” the Treasury Depart- 
ment, acting through the Hospital Ser- 
vice, shall establish them in case of neces- 
sity. This simply perpetuates existing 
State quarantine establishments and puts 
over them the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a supervising officer. The first and 
inevitable effect of this arrangement 
would be to precipitate a conflict between 
the State and national authorities as soon 
as an emergency arose. Instead of having 
the wisest and promptest action possi 
ble, we should have a ‘‘row,” like that 
of last autumn in the lower bay, between 
the iocal Health Officer and the medical 





authorities of the Government service, 
in which the health and comfort of in- 
coming travellers of all kinds would be 
sacrificed. Then, too, we should not 
command at all ports a uniform service, 
in charge of the highest expert ability, 
and all under control of an expert head, 
with complete authority and undivided 
responsibility. Any State is at liberty 
under the bill to establish its own regula- 
tions, and, in case of failure to enforce 
these to the satisfaction of the Treasury 
Department, the President may detail offi- 
cers for the purpose of enforcing them. 
The President is also given power to sus- 
pend immigration indefinitely whenever 
he may think the public health requires it. 





The sentiment in favor of stopping im- 
migration diminishes steadily as one 
leaves the Atlantic Coast and crosses the 
continent. By the time he reaches the 
Mississippi Valley he is quite as likely as 
not to find the preponderance of expres- 
sion against any severe measure of re- 
striction. For example, we find in the 
Milwaukee Journal an earnest protest 
against Senator Chandler’s proposition for 
the suspension of all immigration during 
1893. ‘‘We need and want,” says the 
Journal, ‘all the good citizens that Eu- 
rope can send us. There is room for millions 
more of them without crowding. To close 
our portsagainst them would be contrary to 
public policy. It would deprive this coun- 
try of the element of population which 
we absolutely need, and it would be unjust 
to those people of the Old World who desire 
to better their condition by coming here, 
and who would become intelligent, prospe- 
rous, and valuable citizens.” In the same 
vein is an article in the Kansas City Times 
which speaks of the prohibitive scheme as 
‘‘a growing menace to Western develop- 
ment.” The Times says further: ‘‘The 
great, solemn fact for the West is, that 
its growth has been a result of immigra- 
tion. We need not stop there. The pro- 
gress of the whole United States has 
had many causes in conjunctive opera- 
tion, but the fulcrum of every single 
cause has been the labor of immigrants. 
The West needs immigrants. It needs 
thorough organization for the transporta- 
tion and settlement of new colonies more 
than it needs a crusade against immigra- 
tion.” The New York Press last week 
quoted Senator Hansbrough of North 
Dakota as expressing similar views: ‘‘He 
thinks the suspension of immigration 
would hurt the West and Northwest, 
which afford a wide field for the use of 
Germans and Scandinavians.” As the 
Milwaukee Journal and Kansas City Times 
are Democratic, while Senator Hans- 
brough is a Republican, it will be seen that 
these views do not express the sentiments 
of one party only. 





Michigan is to have , constitutional 
convention, and under circumstances so 
extraordinary that the decision seems al- 
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most farcical. The present Constitution 
was adopted in 1850, and contains a pro 
vision that propositions for the holding of 
a constitutional convention must be sub- 
mitted to the people at intervals of sixteen 
years, and may be submitted at more fre 
quent intervals, at the option of the Legis 
lature. Under this provision the question 


was first submitted in 1866, when a 
majority voted in favor of a convention, 
but its work 
at the polls. 


again submitted, 


was de cisively rejected 
In 1882 the question was 
and the decision 
The thing 
happened in 1880, the majority against a 
convention being over 9,000. 


was 


against a convention. same 

But some 
body persuaded the next L gislature to re 
submit the proposition, and it was carried 
at the recent election by the narrow ma 
The 


matter is, that only 3: 


jority of 703. most remarkable fea 
ture of the 193 
men expressed their opinion on the ques 
tion although the vote for 
That is to 
fourteen 
question of a 


either way, 
President aggregated 465,653. 
voter in cared 
the 
Constitution to say either yes or no, and 
only a bare majority of this fourteenth 
favored the idea. 


say, only one 


enough about new 


The acquittal of Prof. Briggs by a ma 
jority, even on the one crucial charge, 
larger than the closest observers of his 
trial had thought possible, is at once a 
great personal triumph for him and, all 
things considered, an astonishing display 
of open-mindedness on the part of the 
Presbytery. The result justifies the Pro 
fessor’s aggressive bearing and shows that 
he knew his jury well. An evening paper 
announced that his fate was sealed by 
his disrespect for the prosecuting com- 


mittee, whom he accused of dwelling 
among bats and owls, but even this asser- 
tion has now been decided to be orthodox. 
There appears to be no doubt that the 
case will be appealed, and it is within the 
power of the prosecution to get a decision 
from the highest court of the denomina- 
tion next May, which, in the present tem- 
per of the Presbyterian Church in the 
country at large, would certainly be ad- 
verse to Prof. Briggs. Yet his opponents 
will think twice before pushing things 
with a firm hand. If all the parties 
to the trial, and the public, are made 
so utterly weary by the preliminary bat 
tle before a jury of 130 members, what 
would be the result of bringing on a more 
extensive 
600 ? 


engagement before a jury of 


Could all hope to come off alive? 
Moreover, it is as certain as any future 
event can be that the case, if fought out, 
will lead to a split in the Church. The 
peace-at-any-price men will have the floor 
during the next four 
arguments will 


months, and their 
have great weight with 
those who do not love a theological shindy. 
But, whatever the final outcome, the pre- 
sent decision will be generally and rightly 
taken es a victory f¢ 


yr scholarship over an 


obsolescent theology, and a distinct set 
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We say 
this without expressing any judgment on 
the technical whether Prof. 
Briggs has a legal right to hold the views 
he does under the terms of Presbyterian 
subscription. 


back for the owls and the bats 


question 


Mr. Gladstone reached his eighty-third 
birthday on Thursday, in good health and 
spirits, and is overwhelmed by the con 
gratulations of his friends of all classes 
from the Queen down. The ton 
the Tory press, too, has been speaking of 


in which 


him of late has changed greatly since [S86 
notably in the case of the London 7imes 
which loaded him with coarse abuse after 
defeat, but 
his Liverpool address, covered him with 
respectful rhe old 


who ruin his 


his last recently, apropos of 


homage Villain 
was trying to country 
eight years ago in combination with a band 
of Irish assassins, has become 
England—the and by 
means the least of a grand generation of 


statesmen and scholars 


one of the 
glories of last no 
The truth is that 
the old gentleman, by surviving to this 
age in full 
faculties, and 


great 


possession of his 
with a mental 
and a capacity for atfairs such as hav: 
rarely, if that 
age, has touched the national pride, even 


activity 


ever, been seen at 


among the regular Gladstone-haters of the 
upper ten thousand 


In this chorus of 
fact that Mr. 
ly living so 


compliments the 


Gladstone has, by mere 


long, achieved one 
greatest political triumphs, is likely to be 
overlooked, but a fact it is. There never 
that one of the 


chief objects of Lord Salisbury’s postpone 


Was any concealment 
ment of the general election to the latest 
possible date was to give Gladstone time 
to die or break down. There was no good 
Conservative who, in 1886, was not cont 

dent that by the next election Gladstone 


would be 


certainly out of the field 
He frequently referred on the stump 
to this expectation of theirs as an 
explanation of their reluctance ‘‘to go 


to the country.” ‘‘ They were playing,” he 
the life of 


He must, therefore, as the years ran by, 


‘ against an old man 


said, 


| 








hearing he was coming to a funeral at 
which she was 
ror, (ih, dear Lh y™ Wool ik a 


disturbance,” are doubth ‘ nciled 


US COTporati i rh vile 


ma 


always belongs t party and 


have often chuckled over his own cot can in no way be d ted by any 
tinued health and strength. As he runs | change in ] This anomaly 
about the country now, climbs mountains, | becomes every year mor bnoxious, and 
chops down trees, and delivers courses of | the only way iring it, while preserv 
‘ollege lectures, besides bearing the chief | ing the he ary principle, would be the 
burden of a great government, he must | creation at ea iange of administration 
feel that he ‘‘ has got the laugh” on his | of as many new Peers as would suffice to 
enemies as probably no octogenarian ring the majority in the upper house 
has ever got it before. They have cut | into harmony with the majority in the 
down his majority, no doubt, but then | House of Commons But this would, 
even forty is a tremendous majority for a | of course, soon wreck the peerage as a 
man who, they said, would certainly be | branch of the Government. A compro 
dead when the election took place. It is | mise by which enough Peers of the ma 
pleasant to find that his continued exist- | jority stay away to let the minority work 


ence is received with something 


graceful resignation in circles in which he 


of dread 


was once a shape 
said 


morning 


who she looked in 


eagerly for the news of his 


The old lady | Irish Church Disestablishment 
_— , » 
the paper every | this must, of cours 


like | its will, was successfully tried in the pas 


sage of the Reform Bill and in that of the 
Bill; but 
be a mere makeshift 


which cannot be often resorted to 
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THE RIGHT TO LABOR. 

THE American people have always been 
disposed to listen to appeals for the op- 
pressed, being, as Mr. Bryce said in his 
book upon us, a people of kindly nature. 
Hence, when the trade-unions and labor 
organizations started up, some years ago, 
with their outcry against the tyranny of 
capital and their promises of better pay to 
workmen, they met with a great deal of 
sympathy. Most people were ignorant of 
the history of the  trade-guilds of the 
middle ages, and had forgotten that the 
first reform of the French Revolution was 
the abolition of these corporations by 
Turgot. They good-naturedly welcomed 
this movement, in short, as they welcome 
any movement claiming to be benevolent, 
without at first scrutinizing its motives or 
criticising its methods; and while the peo- 
ple were in this mood, those who under- 
took to speak in behalf of ‘‘labor” 
succeeded in getting a good deal of 
‘labor ” legislation into our statute. books. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that by 
this time the people have taken the mea- 
sure of this whole labor movement. Its 
jealous and monopolistic spirit has be- 
trayed it, and it is now pretty generally 
understood that any advantages in wages 
gained by trade-unions are at the expense 
of the great body of laborers who are not 
members of these organizations. Perhaps it 
is not too much to say that the conviction 
is becoming general that wages cannot be 
increased, nor any great improvement in 
the condition of the poor be effected, by 
legislation, except in so far as legislation 
increases industry by removing its shack- 
les. Probably we may hope for a dimi- 
nution of “labor” legislation in the 
future, but it will take a long time to 
undo the mischief already done. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to see evi- 
dences of a disposition on the part of the 
courts to exercise their constitutional 
function of protecting the fundamental 
liberties guaranteed by our bills of rights 
toall men. It is not surprising that there 
should be a disposition among our judges 
to go to great lengths in sustaining the 
constitutionality of statutes. The Legis- 
lature is a body presumptively repre- 
senting the people and holding its man- 
date directly from them. In a State 
constituted like ours of several codrdinate 
powers, it is the part of wisdom to avoid 
the appearance of conflicting jurisdictions 
and of undue extension of functions. 
But, after all, it is in our constitutions 
that the matured will of the people is ex- 
pressed, and the highest trust committed 
to our courts is that of preserving intact 
those rights which have received constitu- 
tional guarantee. 

Whatever timidity may have been ob- 
served in the defence of this trust by some 
of our courts, certain recent decisions by 
the Supreme Court of Illinois indicate a 
wholesome sense of responsibility on its 
part. A number of statutes have been 
passed in that State, at*the demand of the 
labor organizatiorfs, prohibiting and en- 
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joining various acts and agreementsin con- 
nection with the relation of employer and 
employed, especially in mining and manu- 
facturing occupations. One of these stat- 
utes made it unlawful for any person or 
corporation to sell anything to any em- 
ployee, and others provided that coal- 
miners should regulate wages according to 
certain methods of weighing coal at the 
pits, no matter what the wishes or interests 
of the parties might be—the transactions 
to be recorded, and the records to be open 
to the inspection of numerous private in- 
dividuals and public functionaries. All 
these statutes have been condemned by the 
court. 

As to the first of them, it was held that 
such a statute ‘‘was a prohibition, not only 
upon the employer engaged in mining or 
manufacturing, but also upon his em- 
ployees, and took from both the right and 
liberty belonging to all other members of 
the community to enter intosuch contracts, 
not contrary to public policy, as they may 
see fit; that the Legislature had no power 
to deprive one class of persons of privileges 
allowed to other persons under like con- 
ditions; that the privilege of contracting 
is both a liberty and a property right, pro- 
tected by that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which guarantees that no person shall 
be deprived of his liberty or property with- 
out due process of law; and that if one 
person is denied the right to contract and 
acquire property in the manner which he 
ha; hitherto enjoyed under the law, and 
which is still allowed to other members of 
the community, he is deprived of both 
liberty and property to the extent that he 
is thus deprived of the right of contract.” 
The other statutes were held unconstitu- 
tional upon the same ground, and for the 
kindred reason that men engaged in mining 
coal were especially discriminated against. 


These decisions seem to us to be of the 
most enlightened character, and to be of 
the greatest value as securing the most 
important of all rights, the right of every 
man to the free disposal of his labor. As the 
protectionists have labored under the de- 
lusion that when a tax is imposed upon 
the products of foreign countries imported 
in exchange for our own, ‘‘ the foreigner 
pays the tax,” so the ‘‘labor” representa 
tives have assumed that diminishing the 
profits of employers has no tendency to 
lessen the wages of their workmen. Doubt- 
less many employers are disposed to be op- 
pressive, but there is abundant evidence 
that this evil is not cured by imposing 
vexatious restraints upon all employers, 
good or bad. Nothing is better under- 
stood in the modern world, and especially 
in this country, than that it does not pay 
to starve either beasts or men if it is desired 
to get effective service from them; and it 
is almost self-evident that the employer 
who does not understand this is likely to 
meet with chastisement more effective 
than can be applied by the machinery of 
legislation. 

Upon this subject a distinction has been 
taken by the Supreme Court of Rhode 





Island which, if generally followed, would 
be subversive of the right to contract as 
recognized in Illinois. The Rhode Island 
court denies that such a right can be re- 
garded as the property of any corporation 
created by the State, and maintains 
that a statute prescribing the terms 
upon which corporations and their em- 
ployees may contract is not unconsti- 
tutional, because it does not impair the 
rights of employees to contract with 
‘‘any person or body, natural or artificial, 
that is authorized to contract with them.” 
There is undoubtedly much strength in 
this position, but in these days of enor- 
mous corporate activity the application 
of such doctrine might be practically de- 
structive of the right to labor. We 
can only say by way of criticism at 
this time that there is nothing in 
the fiction of corporate entities that 
makes the nature of the contract for 
service different from what it is in the 
case of any large employer of labor, and 
that legislation which would be uncon- 
stitutional if directed against natural per- 
sons is not very likely to promote justice 
simply because it can be constitutionally 
applied in the case of persons invested by 
law with an artificial existence. 


THE ENGLISH FARMER’S PLIGHT. 


THE English Agricultural Conference 
which met three weeks ago in London to 
consider the deplorable condition of British 
agriculture was one of the most interest- 
ing meetings called forth by the present 
crisis in trade and finance, because it 
brought to light the real feelings of 
probably the most silent portion of the 
discontented classes. The English farmer 
has been going steadily down hill almost 
ever since 1873, but nobody has until now 
heard a word of complaint from him. The 
landlords have complained a great deal 
of the falling off of their rents, but the 
farmer has said nothing. This is, in part, 
due to the fact that farming is, and has 
been since 1815, more of a trade in Eng- 
land than in any other country, in which 
men invest capital as they would in 
manufacturing, and out of which they go 
quietly when they find it does not pay 
any longer. In most other European 
countries, farming is for the farmer simply 
a means of subsistence, and the only 
one open to him; and he clings to the soil 
whether times be bad or good. 

But the English farmer's dumbness is 
also due to his extraordinary phlegm and 
the smallness of his vocabulary. He is 
probably the least vocal of civilized men, 
and one bas to know him to know what 
amount of culture it has taken to get Eng- 
lish literature and eloquence out of the 
original Anglo-Saxon stock. Tennyson’s 
‘‘Northern Farmer, Old and New Style,” 
contains probably the whole of the farmer’s 
politics and political economy since the be- 
ginning of the present century, and nothing 
can well be simpler and more direct. Fi- 
delity to the Squire, to the ‘‘ Constitution 
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in Church and State,” anda stern deter 
mination to keep the laborer in his place, 
have included almost his whole philosophy 
of life. His long support of the Corn 
Laws—which were enacted in 1815, nomi- 
nally for his benefit, but out of which 
he got little or nothing—until he was 
beaten by the manufacturers and the 
professors and ‘‘bookmen” in 1546, was 
the most curious episode in his career. 
Thorold Rogers makes it clear that the 
cultivator of the soil made little or no 
profit out of the enormous prices for grain 
which he obtained during the thirty years of 
high protection. The profit was all ab- 
sorbed by the landlords, in raised rents, 
but the farmer stood by them stoutly in 
the desperate resistance they offered to 
Cobden and the League. 

Cobden was just as odious to them in the 
ten years before 1846 as his memory is nuw 
to the American manufacturer; and Peel, 
when he became a free trader, was as great 
an object of opprobrium in English country 
houses as Gladstone has been since he be 
came aconvert to Irish home rule. In fact, 
the very name of ‘free-trader” was as 
great aterm of reproach at a ‘‘farmers’ 
ordinary” in the wheat-growing counties 
in England during the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation as it has been during the past 
ten years here at the dinners of a ‘‘ Home- 
Market Club,” ora ‘‘ Business Men’s Pro 
tective Association,” or as ‘‘ Abolitionist ”’ 
was at the South for twenty years before 
the war. Anthropologists might find much 
entertainment in comparing the political 
abuse of these three periods and places. No- 
thing brings out the wonderful homogene 
ousness of human nature under different 
skies and differing governments more clear- 
ly than an attack on the pocket of the in- 
dividual man, such as is necessarily made 
in all attempts to abolish protective duties. 
Thefury of a woman scorned or of a tigress 
in defence of her cubs is often almost 
equalled by the rage of the possessor of an 
infant industry, whose 50 or 60 per cent. of 
state nourishment is threatened by a ma 
lignant theorist. 

The English farmer has, however, at 
last appeared on the platform, as a class 
apart from the landlords, to say his say 


about the agricultural crisis through 
which England is slowly passing. When 


a man who has long been famous for his 
silence asks for a hearing, he is apt to 
command general attention, and when 
the farmer took the floor, England became 
all ears. It was generally expected that 
he would demand, in thunder tones, some 
or all of the now familiar remedies of the 
Irish farmer—judicial rents, fixity of 
tenure, compensation for improvements, 
and the abolition of the power of distress 
for rent—and that he would, perhaps, 
blow a blast against the game laws. But, 
to the astonishment of the public, about 
none of these things did he seem to care 
In fact, the delegates seemed to have no 
grievance against the landlords at all. 
They acknowledged that the rents, except 
in two or three counties, had been reduced 
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as much as could be and that 


eX per ted 


other grievances did not exist—one of 
the most striking proofs we have had for 
a long time of the healthiness of the rela- 
tions landlord and 
What the 


for, and voted for, and 


between tenant in 


asked 
refused to hear 


England. farmers 


opposed, was, to the public amazement, 


a restoration of the duties on farm pro 
duce, more especially wheat. As this 
would mean, of course, dearer food for 


the laborers inall callings,there is about as 
much chance of their getting it as of re 
storing the Heptarchy, but 
every possible proof of their faith in it as 
the only remedy worth talking about, and 


they gave 


they roared down all opponents of it, and 
broke up amid the laughter and jeers of 
the manufacturing districts and ‘ the pro- 
fessors.”” 

A touch of the humorous was given to 
the close of the proceedings by the ap 
pearance on the scene of Mr. Chaplin, the 
late Minister of the 
finest specimen perhaps in England of the 


Agriculture, and 
old-fashioned Tory Squire, as the advocate 
of bimetallism. With silver restored to its 
ancient and rightful place in the currency, 
he holds that the ills of the farmer as well 
as those of the artisan and the merchant 
would 


vanish ; American competition 


would somehow subside, incomes would 


increase, and prices remain steady. Hi: 
became so excited over his theme that he 
went so far as to embrace that just 
now Tory abomination, Archbishop Walsh 
of Dublin, 
bimetallism; for it would appear that in 

h 


who, too, has come out for 
spite of differences of race, religion, birt 

and calling, all bimetallists are brethren 
In fact, there are numerous signs that all 


people who are ‘“‘hard up,” or are bothered 
either 


bimetallic com 


by their creditors, tend naturally 
to plain silver or toa 
pound, as the true money of the poor and 
unfortunate, the weary and heavy-laden 
The Irish and English farmer, the embar 
rassed trader, self-supporting women, wi 
dows, orphans, shipwrecked sailors, cler 
small 
body but millionaires appears 
be the better of the bimetallic tonic. It 
seems such a simple remedy that the re 
luctance of the nations to try it somewhat 


in fact, 


salaries—i 
: would, it 


gymen on every 


resembles the aberrations of the Israelites 


in the wilderness. 


THE FRENCH NEW YEAR 


THE new year opens with a good deal of 
per plexity for all the civilized nations, but 
probably for nore with so much tribulation 
as for the The 
scandal has brought to light a good many 
the f their 
nore particularly the over- 
1inance of the Chamber 
and the President. N 


sooner does a great strain come on the Re 


French Panama Canal 


weak places in framework 
Government, 
whelming predon 
over the Senate 
than it 


publican Constitution plainly 


appears that neither the President nor the 
Senate 


sovereignty is in the Chamber of Deputies, 


counts for much, that the seat of 












and, what is still worse, that the Dey 
ties themselves perceive this, and in try 
ing times have to exercise some self-re 
straint in not converting themselves into 
a Committee of Public Safety and throw 
ing the Constitution overboard The oth 
er branches of the Gover nt have 
plainly but little public sentiment behind 
them In times of excitement it seems to 
be as much as they can do to hold their 
own. Far from exercising anv controllin 
ntluer oreven moderate intluence, ont 
cTrisi thev I ontent {f they are not 
» i or il escape I ° Lhere 
were signs of this when President Grevwy 
was driven int signation by the simple 
refusal of the Cl to form a minis 
trv for | } ihis is t but n 
evitable conse er of tl election { 
the President vt Parlia nt What 
reates can cre rally Stroy tl A rie 
rican President, « ‘ her hand, being 
elected by tl | i is deeper 
roots in tl poy r ow tha either 
Senate or Hous ’ ablw defy 
{ ongTess, even Wer i as is the 
President in France ce up his Cabi 
Tit it nh AMonye rt Tess 
But the dang to W S Tule OX 
poses ar ! vat le Exe ha <“ ht 
roughly revealed in 1 Fret X peri 
ence Tl eX Sion . a S § v¥ 
from t vy su v t “rve 
der him was ap vw early 
has not bee tory } resent cri 
sis. It sl wed tl rthef extent 
of its powers t vy prepared the 
way for the Par xplosion, by which 
both President i msevTnate hav been 
; lv pus i ie Not only this, 
ou rit ‘ sa n has been wrested 
from tl rv tribunal i ed 
over t ttee f the Chamber 
cl irged W t aii the furious passions f 
ehour. If we n imagine the Poland 
Committee in IS72 net only armed with 


the power of sending for persons an 


riding the courts of law in the District 
of Columbia, and arresting and keeping 


mbers of 
onnection 
and pur- 


in prison everybody, whether me 
the House or not, suspected 


Credit-Mobiliet indal 


sul with pr s unknown to 
he law, we shal i I idea of the 
very slight hold wh the constitutional 
division of powers has just now on the 
French mind rhe Senate is all the while 
shaking in its boots, and President Carnot 
is probably only too thankful when the 
dav closes without a formal declaration 
that he is the worst of the lot, and ought 
to ‘go 


The second, and possibly more alarming, 
revelation made by the crisis is the boldness 
of the their 


dynamite. The knowledge of the 


Anarchists with new wea- 


pon 
t 
power of terrorizing the community which 


this has given them, has increased their 


insolence to a degree not heretofore 


witnessed Their temper, too, is one 


which makes al! conciliation and compro- 


mise seem as impossible with them 
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as with wild beasts. Their sole pro- 
gramme is to ‘‘wring the necks” of 
people who own any property, and, in 
fact, bring about a general dissolution of 
the social bond. The Socialists proper do 
not go quite as far as this, but they go a 
good way with the Anarchists. In some of 
the smaller towns, such as Montlucon and 
Roubaix, having elected the Mayor and 
got hold of the local government, almost 
their first act has been the dismissal and dis- 
organization of the police, so as to render 
them powerless for the protection of persons 
and property against mob violence. In fact, 
if they were paid to prepare the French 
republic for ‘‘ the Man on Horseback ” or 
‘‘the Saviour of Society,” they could not 
goto work more effectively or systematical- 
ly. Their numbers and audacity are in truth 
leading large numbers of people in France, 
as well as elsewhere, to the conclusion that 
a revolution,or attempt at revolution, once 
in twenty years, is one of the necessities 
of French society, in order to make a 
clearance in the capital of the dangerous 
class which springs up with each new 
generation. 

Under the first Empire the ruthless de- 
mands, ruthlessly enforced, of the army, 
converted all the malcontents of the 
capital into food for cannon. In 1849 
and 1851, risings against the Republic 
and the Empire respectively led to their 
slaughter or deportation in immense 
numbers. In 1870 their temporary suc- 
cess as ‘‘the Commune” caused their 
destruction on a greater scale than ever 
before. In 1890 another crop of them 
had sprung up, which, were there a mo- 
narch now on the throne, would have 
again attempted to try conclusions with 
the troops in the streets, in the hope of 
meeting with only a half-hearted resist- 
ance; for the one thing no modern mo- 
narch, except, perhaps, that of Russia, 
can afford to do, is to treat his own capi- 
tal asa city taken by assault, and sweep 
the streets with grape. If there were 
now either a Bonapartist or an Orleanist 
on the French throne, he would think 
many times before ordering the troops to 
do their worst on his beloved subjects; and 
the enemies of order would know his weak- 
ness and count on it. The Republic has no 
need of any such tenderness. It has no 
family interests behind it to be taken care 
of, and if Gen. Saussier, the commander 
of the Paris garrison, had now to try 
conclusions with an armed insurrection, he 
would assuredly put it down with as un- 
flinching a hand as Gen. Gallifet in 1871. 
Such portions of the flower of anarchy as 
escaped from the barricades would meet 
their fates, as their predecessors did, with 
their backs to some barrack wall at the 
hands of firing parties, and for twenty 
years more there would be peace in the 
land. 

The malcontents of our day know all this 
well, and will probably not give the troops 
a chance to try the new Lebel rifle on them, 
or in any manner show themselves in the 
open. But this at resent almost increases 











the embarrassment of the Government, 
as the struggle with concealed Anarchists, 
whose ranks have not undergone the usual 
thinning, and who have since 1870 come 
into possession of a real, formidable, and 
cheap weapon, is likely to be protracted 
and ineffective. Anarchism 1s probably 
an old disease, but the earlier ages disposed 
of it by summary and savage methods 
which are not open to modern Govern- 
ments. We are fighting it with schools and 
philanthropy, but neither of these seems 
as yet to contain the proper cure. The 
schools teach the Anarchist to read Karl 
Marx and learn that the well-to-do are 
robbers, and that philanthropy is for the 
most part a feeble and impudent attempt 
at partial restitution. 





PRESIDENT LOW ON UNIVERSITY EDU- 
CATION. 


In the January number of the Educational 
Review the President of Columbia College 
gives his impressions of the condition and 
tendencies of the ‘‘ higher education ” in 
the United States. He modestly disclaims 
expert authority, and undertakes only to 
state ‘‘the impressions of one coming 
from without into the educational field.” 
But whatever Dr. Low may have been in 
1890, he is no longer an outsider in educa- 
tional matters. He has been for three years 
the head of a great and growing univer- 
sity, and the period of his Presidency has 
been one of especially rapid development. 
The University has been transformed from 
a collection of unrelated fragments into an 
organic whole, and its consolidation has 
not only checked a considerable waste of 
educational energy, but has given a wise 
direction to the forces thus set free. It is 
not probable that all this progress is due 
solely to the wisdom of the President. 
Every revolution has its antecedent his- 
tory, and it may be assumed that the 
changes made at Columbia during the 
past three years had long been preparing; 
but the speed and smoothness with which 
they were realized after Dr. Low’s acces- 
sion to oftice show a greater degree of in- 
sight into educational matters than his 
disclaimer would indicate. 

In surveying the development of the 
higher education during the past quarter 
of a century, Dr. Low distinguishes two 
currents. One of these he terms the 
‘* world current ” and ascribes to ‘‘ the de- 
mand which has been felt everywhere for 
the recognition of new studies as of equal 
intrinsic value, in these days, with the old 
humanities. This pressure has come espe- 
cially from iwo directions: from the mo- 
dern languages and from the many new 
developments of science. No country has 
been exempt from this pressure.” The re- 
sult in this country has been a widening 
of the field of college instruction, partly 
by the establishment of “ parallel curri- 
cula,” partly by the introduction of the 
elective system. 

The other current he terms ‘‘ national”; 
and this, in his analysis, is substantially 








university development as distinguished 
from the mere broadening of the college 
course. Itsmost important results are the 
incorporation of the professional schools 
into the scheme of the university, the de- 
velopment of non-professional graduate 
courses, and the correlation of the profes- 
sional courses with the courses of research. 
Above the ‘higher education,” in the old 
sense of the term, has appeared ‘‘ this new 
thing, the university”; and ‘the college 

. . is no longer and never can be- 
come again the top of the educa- 
tional system of the United States.” ‘“‘The 
college aims, or should aim, to lay the 
broad foundation upon which the univer- 
sity must build.” 

With this general statement of the ten- 
dencies of the highest education in the 
United States no one can well quarrel, but 
issue may be taken with Dr. Low’s use of 
terms. Is the university movement in any 
true sense a ‘‘national” as distinguished 
from a ‘‘world current’? The whole 
movement, as he recognizes, is largely due 
to men educated abroad and familiar with 
the great European universities; and in 
our organization of the American univer- 
sity we are steadily approaching the Con- 
tinental model. We think that the future 
historian of education in the United States 
will describe this movement in the midst 
of which we stand to-day as “the recep- 
tion cf the German university system.” 
Of course we are not borrowing that sys- 
tem in all its details, and of course much 
that we have borrowed is becoming modi- 
fied by American conditions; but we are 
debtors to Germany for the main princi- 
ples of the new organization. 

From the point of broadest view it 
seems to us that Dr. Low’s two currents 
are identical in source, and that the only 
distinction is in the channels into which 
the stream has poured. A generation ago a 
great body of new learning was striving to 
force its way into our educational system. 
Not merely were the modern languages 
and the natural sciences inadequately 
housed in our schools and colleges,. but 
philology, philosophy, the historicai and 
political sciences, and the higher and more 
complex branches of inductive natural 
science were without academic shelter of 
any sort. The establishment of ‘‘ parallel 
courses” (which term, we suppose, includes 
the scientific schools) and the introduc- 
tion of the elective system could only 
partly meet the necessities of the situa- 
tion. For advanced work in all these ne- 
glected subjects, the preliminary training 
of the college (or something equivalent 
to that training) was absolutely required. 
Some attempt was made, indeed, to 
crowd advanced courses into the already 
overcrowded college curriculum, but the 
results were far from satisfactory. The 
proper place for such work was in gra- 
duate courses; and with the establishment 
of graduate courses codrdinated with the 
professional courses, these studies have 
begun to thrive and bear fruit. What is 
more, they have begun to broaden the 
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work of the professional schools and to 
inspire them with the true 


rit—to which, as Schiller 


university spi 
said long ago, 
Isis is ‘‘ the high and heavenly goddess, 
and not merely ‘‘ the excellent cow that 
supplies its devotees with butter.’ 

Much of this Dr. Low himself recog 
nizes. Hesays in terms that the intro- 
duction of the elective system into our 
colleges was largely due to the university 
movement. What he does not say, unless 
between the lines, but what we believe to 
be true, is that in so far as true university 
work, especially work of research, has 
been crowded into the college course, the 
experiment has been unsuccessful. The 
attempt to provide in this way for the 
highest education has been a failure. The 
stream has forced its way into the wrong 
channel. 

It is a natural corollary of Dr. Low’s 
view of the relation of the college and th« 
university that he should look forward to 
a time when the college training shall be 
made a prerequisite for university educa 
tion in theology, law, and medicine. 

‘*The prophetic eye,’’ be says, ‘‘can ev 
now discern the day when a college educat on 
will be a condition precedent fur entrance int 
the professional schools of the American ur 


versity. This will not mean that 
college-trained men will make good pra 
titioners in law or medicine, for ex m 


ple, nor that only college-trained men are 
entit'ed toa professional education. It will 
rather mean, | think, that the university will 
then have fully realized its own obligation t 
the country tosend forth into pro i 
in all parts of the land, men of a thorough an 
wide equipment. . . . I am not antici 
pating this result in the immediate future; but 
that this is the end towards which things are 
tending, seems to me hardly open to dispute 


essional li 





Perhaps, when the universities of the 
country have taken this position, the peo 
ple of the country may say that no man 
shall be permitted to practise law or medi 
cine without college and university train 
ing. That is the position which republi 
can France and democratic Germany—so 
cially democratic under its monarchic 
forms of government—have already taken, 
refusing to put up with professional! service 
that is in any way short of the best that 


their educational institutions can provide. 


THE PANAMA QUESTION. 


Paris, December 15, 1892. 
OnE of the principal newspapers of Paris 
asserted recently, in at melancholy 
tone, that the entire Republic of France seemed 
to have suspended its activity that both 
Government and country appeared to exist for 
but a single thing. The 
enough. For some little time now nothing e!s 
has Leen discussed but the Panama questio1 
It supplies the matter for every « rsation, 
the theme of every newspaper article. It has 
brought about the fall of a Ministry, and ¢} 
succeeding Cabinet has been c 
on its own {| 


son wh 


} 
, an 


assertion is true 


nve 





olitical programme, 1 i 
views in reference to this subject. In the in 
portance that has thus been assigned to t} 
Panama scandal, there is, however, some al ow 
ance to be made for exaggeration. In ler 
to pass a sound judgment, one needs to tr 

and rearrange the perspective. When this 

done, and one has eliminated personalities and 


considerations of merely secondary impor 








The Nation. 


I at the cravity of the 
1 & general point of vi ow, is in n 
Wi-e proport ite t ado made a 
i t what is reall Host Ww ¥ 
tient is things that have been « nshiere 
accessory, and bave thus been litt e noti 


events which have brought about th 


present crisis are too well known to need mors 
than a brief reference to them. In cons 
que! f the succes; of the Suez Canal, M 
Lesseps enjoyed throughout France a popu 


arity that one may characterize as prodigious 


By means of it he was admitted a member of 


the Academy. He became the ‘* Grand Fran- 


‘ais And so, when he placed himself at the 
head of a new enterprise, having as its obj. ct 
nother isthmus to be pierced, the scheme 


appeared excellent in the eyes of the public 


at large, and subscriptions flowed in. This 
money, however, be it noted, came almost all 
f it from the pcekets of the lower middk 
Asses I accredited capitalists of the 
ountry held aloof, either because they ques 


enthusiastic cf M 
the able to realiz 
us material diffi ulties of th 


Statemen's 
better 


enter! 


prise, or because they remembered certain ce 
tais in the historv of the Suez Canal whic 
he final success of the enterprise had caused { 


be forgotten. At the end of a relative 


Vv short 


me, the apama Company found iseitf 
volved in the greatest embarrassment 
financial management was deplorable; the 
works made hardly any progress; and i 
spit t) credit of M. Lesseps, i 
spite of the faijacious accounts that were | 


confidence 











in profusion, public was 
shaken In order to obtain more money, the 
( pany conceived the plan of issuing shares 
with lottery sattached to them. For this 
plan to be rized an t of Parliament 
Was necessary \ bill was brought in by tl 
Government giving the requisite authoriza 
tion, and, in spite of opposition fr A SEC 
f the Chamter, the law was voted i1 
s gy of 1SSS8 The emission « these new 
ares Was a complete failure, and in Decem- 
ber of the same year the Company was oblig. d 
suspend payment. The Government made 
i last ptt ave an enterprise tl a} 
si ved up a milliard anda ba’f of Fret 
i It } sed a bi ) suspend for thr 
nths all tl abilities of the Panama ( 
pany. This extraordinary measure was r 
j by hamber, and the Company was 
ree nt juidation. At the same time th 
affair Was ught under the cognizance of t! 
tribunals. Certain acts of the directors wer 
found to Lave been irregular and an inquiry 
was inst t 
After a certain laps time, however, t 
tter was hushed uy The inquiry was :a 
pl but as no one saw any result, 
he pul ezan tot k that the Government 
fear > scan ia a public trial in which 
M. Lesseps w bn plicated, and that 
nsequently, it sought to procrastinate, in the 
I th th of this octogenarian 
might the situation. In fa 
sider affair as de tively 
lea nd t i Such was not the case 
( t is true, knowing better 
an anvil . s secrets of t affair 
\ I y too willing t 
g at the matter. But this attitude 
t I twas! allowed to maintair 
\ few weeks a papers announced that 
rocee zs ha rdered acainst the 
ctors of the ¢ any, and that the Gover 
nt was to be interpellated in reference t 
the quest 
There is scarcely any need to recall the 
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of bribery, and they willend by accepting, as 
being lawful, transactions which in reality 
were nothing better than swindles in the eyes 
of people more experienced. If anything be 
needed to prove that this is so, we have at 
hand the quite recent case of M. Wilson. The 
acts of which he had been guilty, and which, 
it will be remembered, caused the resignation 
of his father-in-law, M. Grévy, were far more 
openly dishonest than those of the Deputies 
implicated in the Panama affair; and yet he 
passes in his constituency for avictim, and has 
been reélected County Councillor. 

From a more general point of view, the Pa- 
nama revelations are not sufficient in them- 
selves to discredit the Government in power 
and to cause a reaction against it. For one 
thing, the members compromised are not con- 
fined to the majority ; and, in addition to this, 
it would need an orgenized Opposition to be 
able to take advantage of the situation. But, 
as I have several times had occasion to show, 
the Opposition at the present time is complete- 
ly disorganized. 

In the occurrences of the last few weeks, 
however, attention has been drawn to a cer- 
tain number of what we may cal! characteris- 
tic facts. Defects little suspected have sud- 
denly been revealed in our constitutional or- 
ganization. The French Constitution natu- 
rally comprises several pieces of machinery of 
different structure—executive power, Senate, 
Chamber of Deputies—designed to be comple- 
mentary to each other, and, by balancing each 
other, to prevent any surprise. Now, in the 
incidents we have just passei through, it is 
the Chamber of Deputies alone that bas mani- 
fested its existence. The Senate, as may be 
supposed, has not been involved, and the ex- 
ecutive power ‘is itself eclipsed in presence of 
the all-powerful Deputies. One newspaper de- 
clared that it was the President of the Com- 
mission, M. Brisson, who was sole governor of 
France, and the assertion was not far short of 
the truth. The Committee of Inquiry has ar- 
rogated to itself every power, and has imposed 
upon the Chamber allits wishes. The mazis- 
tracy, as we remarked above, tried to resist, 
but the Government has removed a reca'citrant 
magistrate from his post, and the resistance 
has been broken, This omnipotence of the 
Chamber, this inability of any part of the 
Government whatsoever to resist its wishes and 
even its caprices, is somewhat alarming, for at 
whatever date the Chamber might be pleased 
to reassume the rdle played by its predecessor 
in 1792, it is difficult to see what there would 
be to prevent it. At the same time we may re- 
mark tbat the peculiar situation which the 
Panama scandal has thus thrown into relief nas 
no real connection with it; whence we may 
conclude, speaking politically and not morally, 
that the importance of recent events is not so 
great as the newspapers would have us believe. 

In a word, a disinterested person, that is, a 
person who is neither Deputy, journalist, nor 
shareholder in the Panama scheme, if he would 
sum up the impression produced by the events 
of the last week or two—of which the end is 
not yet—might exclaim, not, ‘* Much ado ab ut 
nothing,’’ for the present spectacle is really 
full of interest, but, ‘‘Much cry and little 
wool,’?’ 5. 





THE GALiLEO FESTIVAL AT PADUA. 
FLORENCE, December 12, 1892. 

WuHen, asa tourist, at the close of October, 

I spent three days at Padua, not dreaming that 

I should so soon be summoned there again, I 

thought that I hed never seen a more pictur- 


esque, but also rarely a more dead or dormant, 
place. Under the mellow autumn haze the 
great ramparts looked sleepily at the Euganean 
Mountains across the fertile Lombardo-Vene- 
tian plain, with its little polled willows and 
mulberry trees everlastingly festooned with 
The slender branches of the river 
wound lazily in their course through every 
quarter of the town, washing old fretted 
house-foundations or crannied garden-walls 
of brick, and spanned by single-arched 
bridges of masonry about whose feet the 
weeds and wild flowers grew. The mas- 
sive little houses, hoary or black from the 
weather of centuries, dozed behind their 
iron-barred or heavy wooden-shuttered win- 
dows; the churches were empty; and beneath 
the low and sombre arcades the dull-eyed wo- 
men all seemed poor, while the men went 
slowly and looked lank and concave under 
their faded brown or olive cloaks. The nar- 
row streets rattled to the sound of no carriage- 
wheels, and showed no soil of horses; for the 
only vehicles one ever met were a couple of 
superannuated cabs, a rare donkey-cart with 
vegetables, or some wagon with gray oxen 
heavily drawing a cask of wine—the slowly 
gathering evening of a town whose morning 
had been strong and sweet, one felt, but 
which was doomed at last to the black ruin 
under whose curse sad Venice could be seen 
visibly rotting under one’s eyes only a few 
miles away. 

Such is the shallow sort of impression to 
which we Americans, wandering in search of 
picturesque effect, and never getting a peep at 
t’e inner life of the places we visit, abandon 
ourselves without hesitation. How different, 
we Jove to say, from our bright and cosey 
wocden homes, with their new paint and their 
morally enlightened interiors, are these mori- 
bund abodes, with their feet resting on stone 
arches, their fireless chambers, and their sun- 
less courts. The weather has gnawed the 
plaster of their upper stories, and on their 
basements the street inflicts with impunity 
every excoriation and obscene affront. Their 
very walls seem soaked with wickedness. In 
the corners of their dwelling-rooms darkness 
and ancient guilt must mantle; and the souls 
of the people who are born there must grow 
up with something gloomy and, so to speak, 
cavernous about them—something like a ghost- 
ly blight from their consanguinity with ali that 
sinful past. To romantic reverie: of this sort 
I had let my imagination drift at Padua hardly 
less than atother placesinItaly. And yet the 
tramway to the station, the large and hand- 
some café in the centre of the town, a certain 
air of solidity about the houses in snite of the 
surface-decay of so many, and above all the 
admirable paving of the streets, ought to have 
put me on a truer track. Italian cities in 
general, however, are paved with a perfection 
undreamed of in America, where we too have 
ruins and antiquities, only we keep them hori- 
zontal. But the plain fact is that Padua was 
empty when I wasthere. The University was 
closed, many of the rich citizens were in tue 
country still; and in a town of 59,000 people 
that makes a great difference. But, apart 
from that, the picturesque impression of life 
which an American gets in these old cities is 
purely subjective and false. It is a case of the 
‘‘pathetic fallacy.’? We think that these 
people themselves feel as a lot of kiln-dried 
Americans would feel if suddenly made tosleep 
in their mildewed abodes. But no generation 
of men ever themselves feel mildewed, how- 
ever they may strike an ignorant spectator— 
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and happy in their unspeakable decay. Tothe 
solid flesh of youth, in whatever antique sur- 
roundings born and bred, the world and life 
ever did and ever will seem fresh and young; 
and it was the young and jolly side of old 
Padua which revealed itself this week upon my 
second visit to the town. 

On the 7th of December three hundred years 
ago, Galileo, who, though but twenty-eight 
years old, had already discovered the laws of 
falling bodies, was installed as professor of 
mathematics in the Paduan University, which, 
that year, numbered in round terms 1,000 offi- 
cers and students divided into their respective 
nations. He stayed there eighteen years, the 
most peaceful of his life, and in them made his 
astronomical discoveries and wrote his best- 
known works. The present University ac- 
cordingly has celebrated by a great festival, 
in which the city joined, the tercentenary an- 
niversary of the great Pisan’s advent, sending, 
as is usual, invitations to learned bodies all 
over the world. The Italians manage festivals 
well, with a light but at the same time care- 
ful touch, which provides plenty to see and 
hear and eat and drink, but of nothing too 
heavily or too long. The student’s revelries 
lasted the whole week, and drew great crowds 
from other places. The official exercises last- 
ed but three days, and were an excellent pat- 
tern of what such things may be in a place 
with the proper conformation and resources. 

On the first day a general but informal so- 
cial reception, a visit in carriages to all the 
monuments and art-treasures of Padua, and a 
ball; on the second day the great commemo- 
rative solemnity in the ‘‘Aula Magna’”’ of the 
University, a banquet, and a gala representa- 
tion at the opera; on the third day a proces- 
sion on foot through the city to lay wreaths 
and make speeches at Galileo’s statue; and 
finally another banquet. Besides this, there 
were shooting and sword-play by the students, 
and elaborate ceremonies under their direction 
in the noble and enormous ‘‘Salone,’’ or great 
civic hall. As if by enchantment, Padua had 
thrown off the mask of sleepiness and decay; 
the streets were filled with barouches with 
liveried servants—where they sprang from I 
don’t know, but I now know that Padua has 
more millionaires for her population than any 
town in Italy—put at the disposition of the 
guests. Windows were draped and festoon- 
ed, hoteis were swarming, streets were 
illuminated—in short, the real life was revealed. 
Thetwo dinners in particular were an instruc- 
tive surprise. One was for 125, the other for 
160, guests; and if any public dinner as large 
was ever more charmingly and successfully 
served in any American city, however big and 
proud of its powers of display, I should like to 
have proof of the fact. Neither dinner lasted 
more than two hours and a half; and the 
speeches at the end, marvellous to relate, ave- 
raged only three minutes long! The impatient 
Italian audience began to stir and grow inat- 
tentive the moment an orator transgressed. 
Twice we were received in opu'ent clubhouses, 
the inner decoration of one of which, in the 
classic style of the beginning of the century, 
was memor ble for purity of design and har- 
mony of tone. The opera, an immense theatre, 
was filled with a splendid audience of hand- 
some men and women, bright-eyed with ex- 
citement, all in full evening dress, who had 
the pleasure, at the end, of seeing Hamlet kill 
the wicked king. 

But the principal event was, of course, the 
commemorative service in the University’s 
great hall. Imagine a lofty room, nearly a 
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ly panelled ceiling golden-brown in tone, lit by 
high windows on a single side, and filled to its 
last inch with sitting and standing human be 
ings. The walls, of a glowing bronze colored 
croundwork, are almost covered with the ar 
morial ’scutcheons which students for genera- 
tion upon generation have left there to per- 
petuate their memory. Most of these ’scutch 
eons are small and uniform in size, and ar- 
ranged with regularity so as to form 
coat of mail for the mural surface which they 


a sort o! 
cover. At irregular intervals this monotony is 
broken by larger armorial devices and by 
gaps. The tone of the walls, thus bedecked, 
is indescribably rich and splendid, as the light 
pours over them, catching the edge of the 
countless gilded bosses and scrolls, and min- 
gling the bright heraldic colors into a deep- 


er bloom. The same light, streaming through 


the windows, makes the very air of the 
room visible as a faint bluish vapor float 


ing over the heads of the multitude; which 
heads, in turn (as one surveys their number), 
mass themselves into a 
terned background, 
groups and files of individuals stand out, by 
the accident of their position, in bold relief 
All the heads repeat, with every degree of 


monctonously pat 


against which single 


softening by distance, the same decorative 
effect, of one side black in shadow and the 
other edged with ghostly white; for, what 
ever the individual human face may be, the 
aggregate tone of a ‘‘ sea of buman faces ’’ is 
anything but what is known as ‘' flesh-color. 
Round the high-canopied pulpit, against a wall 
atright angles to the windows, are ranged the 
Rector and Council of the University, the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and the pro 
fessors of other universities, in all their diver 
sity of academic costume. 
fessor Ferraris (most wonderful of 


The rector, Pro- 
men for 
instantaneously knowing what to doand how to 
do it, what to say and how to say it in half-a- 
dozen different tongues), makes his speech at 
the desk below the pulpit; 
a well-known Galileo specialist, ascends, de- 
livers his long discourse upon that hero—a dis- 


Professor Favaro, 


course so good that when he comes down to 


the floor again, his Paduan colleagues of 
the Council, in their gowns of black and 
ermine, and with their silver hair and 


moustaches, hug him to their bosoms and kiss 
him on both cheeks, while the audience roars 
its approval. Italian cheers, by the way, are 
real cheers, and not like the hideous staccato 
yelp which prevails at American universities. 
Then, after a few impressive words, in a deep 
bass voice and modest manner, from Signor 
Martini, the Minister, the delegates from for- 
eign parts come up to the desk with the salu- 
tations of the bodies to which they belong, 
Their order has been decided by lot, and Great 
Britain is called first. Sir Thomas Fayrer, 
from the Royal Society, and Prof. George Dar 
win, from Cambridge, each in a splendid scar- 
let broadcloth robe, lay down their scrolls of 
parchment and utter brief speeches of greet- 
ing in the Italian tongue. They are much ap- 
preciated by the audience: ‘‘ Parla bene!’’ 
‘*Pronunzia bene!’’ one hears murmured in 
tones not devoid of surprise. Then follow for 
an hour or more other delegates in every 
tongue and in every garb. But the orator of 
the occasion was Prof. Schmurlo of Dorpat in 
Russia. The type of the lonely and ungainly 
scholar in appearance, he nevertheless spoke a 
few phrases so ultra-Italian in the ingenious 
gracefulness of their turn that the audience 
went fairly wild with delight. Then honorary 


degrees were rapidly distributed, and the great 
concourse slowly worked its way out. 
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The main effect of such a festival is to make 
one feel that the differ-nces between nations, 
which we commonly take so much a 
At bottom our senti 


ments, impulses, and ways of taking pleasure 





are very superficial 





are thesame. In particular are the great men 
of different countries made of one human stuff. 
In the rolls of the University of Padua for 1592 


(published afresh, among other things, fe 


this occasion), we find in the list of lecturers 
he following entry: 
Ad Mathematicar jleget ad 


Exs. D 

rentinus n 
Nothing 
trusive passage from the rest of 


Gallileus de Gallileis Flo libotum 


viler conductus ‘hora 


distinguishes outwardly this unob 
the book, vet 
it announces no less a fact than the first teach 
ing of 
are now to our beliefs about 


modern science. Galileo's conceptions 


nature what the 
heart is to our bodily life. Could either be 
apse 


therefore, in reading 


annihilated, remediless col would result. 
The more natural is it, 
in Galileo’s works, to note how little of a for 
He has the 
scribable mixture of home 
ty that make 


Darwin seem so litt 


same inde 
btle- 


and 


eigner the man seems. 
ness with his su 
our own Locke, Faraday, 
te fron 


Few of us realize, either, how r 


our bosoms 


le rem 
cent his a 
vity was, or what a mushroom growth is this 


stupendous scientific edifice of which we are so 


proud. Five successive human lives mea 

the whole span of it. Five men, Galileo bei y 
the first of them, who should each in old age 
mpart the discoveries of bis generation a 
youth who, when grown old in turn, should do 


the same, would bring the whole history and 


tradition of natural science down to 1892. It 
is sometimes well to remember this wh we 
hear people assuming that all the great scient 


fic discoveries are already made, and that the 
iture industry of the human race will be li 
mited to filling in the canvas with detail. 
Ww. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT CHEVERNY ] 
Paris, December 23, 1892 
CHEVERNY gives curicus details on the con 


vulsionnaires who for a time were the great 
A certain Father La Barr 


directed these manifestations, 


sensation of Paris. 
which were wit 
the court. Chever 
ny’s account reminded me of scme rej 


nessed by all the ladies of 
resenia- 


tions given by the Aissou 


is during one of the 


last Expositions. Cheverny saw a poor w 


man crucified by Father La Barre; he wou'd 


see no more, ‘* having,’’ he says, ‘‘a creat 


aversion to the sight of any pain."’ 
He was beginning to be tired of his fune 
tion, and bought the estate of 


well as the office 


Cheverny, as 
of ‘* Lieutenant-General of 


occasion the King 





Riaisois.’’ On 
him Count of Chev 
bave said, being 
life, embellished his house, and made the ac 
quaintance of all his neizhbors, whom he de- 
scribes with minute detail 


His account of 


life in the cbh&teaus Orléanais in the eigh- 


teenth century | interest 


fond of 


ned | 


asa rea: Cheverny 


was Very sociable; he was theatrical 


representations, and e1 


erta s neighbors 


.. PD 
ne time in Paris every 


constantly; he spent sor 





t 
&@nud Kept up au 





year his old acquaintances 
there. 

He hai rer ned greatly shed to the 
Duc de Choiseu!l, and, when the Duke was 
exiled at Chanteloup, he became one of his 
faithful visitors The distance from Chever- 
ny to Chante’oup is only ten leagues. Our 
Count was in Paris at the time of the death 
of Louis XV. ; he had kept his entrées, and as 



























s nast heard of kK s “Ss ata 
ed for Versa s. M ary sda 
realy l ordered tf av t ast t 
Dauphin he King was and t 
doctors La Borde s ‘ < amibre 
Was the niv pers ‘ ke 
La Borde told ha ‘ 
King called him w ‘ it 
s¢ i re qui i t 
* And u harry, w La 
Borde iow sita R 
st wer away t | ‘ 
tia W i a ready La *® saw ‘ 
great tears 1 wm his a 
unk « t bed. witl t spea any 
Sp ry t wh y I sX\VI ( 
Verny SAVS l “ ‘ " 
{ t Wely f s 1 not k v 
in wt ‘ t ‘ ' 
I wt were a t} t Ww “ 
muct vy and « va H 4 y 
the tastesofay ‘ i Was A 
ace ice al v tba kK Ma is 
t Prime Minis I M 
nister rtl nis i ‘ “ ) 
WwW bv his q es . at 
events which destroved this 
In his visits w 
< tiv } t Ss was 
it iw ‘ i 
with Dor L) t i s 
lescript of i 
$s t. fu f ‘ 
* Ss 4 le “ + 
V rd Was ~ ‘ 
s ling $ Tey 1 . k 
P ‘ 8 | vas xba as 
arml @€ Was A ‘ 7 
He wast Lu “ 
V rny was | 
v vbody lle w < M : his 
fa us ex ~t w“ 1 : 
eat Hie w ‘ k " 
' 
amous \ al i $ nds 
irran t ry WwW 
She was living then a se at 
Lu unes, which | s X\ \ her 
ind w h Louis XVI f 1 It was 
t ng; she arrived La ge wil x 
rs ana er the I h wi a? eas 
she was tail, extrel We i , a Wasa 
te f After a quarter of 
in ! i i ise With us My 
wile Was the on “Mn i ti atter 
tions of Madame du Barry w rand f 
the master of the house, and she showed her 
seilafiab etowardsevervil es Sala 
barry, Chevalier de 1 1, and a few 
thers were there she kept < iwersafion 
roing She spoke stof] s, and asked 
us to g here and ew her W cece] 
but indefinitely Her | ty face was a 
s told us she took ‘ bath 
She showed us that undera long 
velisse s Wore oniv a shirt anda thin man- 
eat é evervthing was of greatest 
acnificence; I had never seen a finer Latiste. 
Tne dinner was charming.”’ 


The Chevalier de Pontgibaud wore the cross of 


Cincinnatus. Mme du Barrv, seeing it, said that 
she was at Versal 


whil lles she had six footmen, 


the finest that could bef 


und, but very uniisci- 


plined. Nhe was 


left for America at 


She gave him 


bliged to dismiss one, who 
the beginning of the war. 
a purse well filled with gold. He 
came afterwards to see her and presented him- 
‘* This 


with the excep- 


self with the cross of Cincinnatus. 
story made everybody laugh, 
tion of the Chevalier de Pontgibaud.’’ 

vw hen 


convoked, 


he first provincial assemblies were 
Cheverny was made a member of 
the Assembly of his province; afterwards came 


the elections to the States-General. In enter- 


this new period, so different from the 


in nD 


1g O 
first, he tells us: 

‘*] witnessed the general breaking up of 
French society, the disappearance of a royal 
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family siasealis of the respect and devotion of 
all Frenchmen. I will retrace only what was 
personal to myself. Retired on my estate, I 
will . . . prove that, notwithstanding all 
human prudence, you can escape danger only 
through a Providence which directs and con- 
ducts events. I will show what privations 
were suffered by persons who could enjoy so- 
ciety, the fine ar s, and the sciences, and who 
saw the century plunge re into the most horrible 
barbarisms. In the whole course of my life I 
had tried to secure friends for my old age. 
The Revolution defeated all my calculations.’’ 


If anybody was ill prepared for the Frionch 
Revolution, it was Cheverny, a wealthy, ami- 
able, sociable man, kindly, full of common 
sense and good feeling, but without any gene- 
ral ideas, accustomed to the old social hie- 
rarchy. The part of the memoirs which relates 
to the troubled years of the Revolution is per- 
haps all the more interesting as it is purely 
anecdotical. We are rather tired of generali- 
ties on this subject; we have had also descrip- 
tions enough of the great men of that period— 
Danton, Rocbespierre, and others. In Che- 
verny, who lived chiefly in his province, we 
find also the meanest actors in the terrible 
drama. The accumulation of the small facts 
which you will meet with in the memoirs 
produces a little the effect on the mind 
which is made by Taine’s chapters on the 
subject of the Revolution. In fact, Taine 
had the manuscript of the memoirs in 
his hands before they were printed. He 
found many documents in them, especially for 
that curious chapter which is headed ‘* L’ An- 
archie spontanée.’’ You see in it how an old 
and apparently well-organized country can in 
a few months fall back into a state of disor- 
ganization, just as a body full of life gives af 
ter death all its organs and molecules to the 
earth. The French Revolution was the most 
extraordinary commotion of this sort; if the 
country had been invaded by another race, as 
Great Britain was invaded by William the 
Conqueror, it could not have looked more dif- 
ferent in 1793 or 1800 from what it was in 1780. 
New fortunes, new names sprang from the 
ruins of old fortunes and old names; new ideas, 
new formulas, new modes of thinking, entered 
the social as well as the political domain. 

Cheverny, like so many others, became a 
sort of stranger in his own country. He was 
happier than many others: he lost his fortune, 
but he kept his head. His estate was sold in 
1801 to Germain, a banker of Paris. It belongs 
now tw the family of the Marquis de Vibraye. 
Dufort de Cheverny died at Biois the 28th of 
February, 1802, at the age cf seventy-one 
years. He did not live long enough to see the 
Revolution crowned and consolidating all its 
political and social conquests in the person of 
Bonaparte. I have searched in his memoirs 
for the passages which relate to Bonaparte 
and his family. They are very curious. 
On the 10th of August, 1796, he writes: 
‘*The Directory have confided to Robbé de 
Lagrange Madame Bonaparte, ci-devant 
Beauharnais, to conduct her to her husband, 
who is with the Army of Italy.’”? ‘Madame 
de Beauharnais,’’ he writes in September, 
1796, ‘‘ was separated for ever from her hus- 
band by the guillotine. She was not long, 
people say, in captivating Barras, one of the 
five kings. Barras was intimately connected 
with Bonaparte, and wished to make his for- 
tune. After a year of mourning he made her 
marry Bonaparte, notwithstanding their differ- 
ence in age. Bonaparte was only twenty- 
seven and she nearly thirty-three years o!d.’’ 
At Lyons, at Turin, Madame Bonaparte was 
received with the greatest honors. ‘‘ The 
Queen could not have been .better received: 

a 
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depucations, troops, a numerous court.’’ 
‘*‘Bonaparte waited for Madame Bonaparte, and 
received her at the head of his staff. ‘ Ma- 
dame,’ said he, ‘I am very sensible of the 
goodness you have shown in coming to me and 
making such a fatiguing journey. Ask now 
for whatever you please, and I will make it 
my duty to give it to you.’ ‘Sir,’ said she, 
‘Task that your hostages be set free.’ [These 
hostages were Piedmontese gentlemen who 
guaranteed some conditions of a military ar- 
rangement made with the King of Piedmont. ] 
Bonaparte at once gave the order.’’? In Au- 
gust, 1798, Cheverny writes that Bonaparte 
frightens the Directory ‘‘ by his head, his au- 
dacity, and his exploits’’; that he was much ne- 
glected in Paris, where he played a more than 
secondary part. ‘‘Secretly jealous, despotic, 
with the dryest and most republican forms,’’ 
the Government was making some project of an 
expe lition soasto get rid of him. Bonaparte had 
had various plans of expeditions placed before 
him; he had studied them in all their details, 
and had chosen Egypt as his new field of bat- 
tle. On the Ist of September, 1800, we read: 

‘* Bonaparte, having happily placed himself 
at the head of the Government, has advanced 
the Revolution by more than fitty years. The 
cup of crime was fuil and running over. Ina 
short time we shall know if we are destined to 
be trico.or or unicolor. Bonaparte did in twen- 
ty-four hours at Saint-Cloud what all the 
émigrés, the King, the Frince de Condé, could 
not have accomplished with 40,000 men. He 
cut off the 750 heads of the hydra and concen- 
trated the power in his own head. 

Ail is so changed at the moment I write, that 
it seems as it the revolutionary event must 
have ns n p'ace more than twenty years ago. 

‘lhe First Consul is more King than 
ever was Louis XIV. .. If Bonaparte 
is not stopped by unforeseen events, people 
will be able to say of him what Bussy-Rabu- 
tin said of Marshal Turenne: ‘ He can rise to 
such a degree of glory that the glory of others 
will not trouble him,’ ’’ 


Correspondence. 


THE SEAT OF POWER. 


To THE EpiTor OF THE NaTION: 


Srr: The Sherman Act of 1890, under which 
the United States Treasury is purchasing 
four millions of ounces of silver per month, 
seems likely to furnish a curious illustration 
of where the centre of power under our 
Government really lies. So far as my ob- 
servation goes, there is not a single financier 
or man of business of any standing in the 
whole country who js not opposed to it in the 
most unqualified manner. There is a sort of 
vague talk that the South and West demand 
it, as they are said to demand free silver; but 
the man, outside of a certain circle, who stands 
up and defends it on its own merits may be 
said tobe anunknown quantity. All Europe is 
looking on in amazement that we should persist 
insuck not, perhaps, suicidal, but at any rateab- 
surd and injurious, folly. It is perfectly evi- 
dent what persons do wish for the continuance 
of the Silver Act. They are the group of sil- 
ver-mine owners and the other private inte- 
rests who wish to keep up the price of silver, 
ruling members of Congress more powerfully 
than do either their constituents or the mass of 
public opinion. 

If the Sherman Act remains unrepealed 
during this session, will it not show conclusive- 
ly that the real enemy to be encountered is not 
silver but the lobby, and—of which there is 
abundant other evidence—that the question 
which for the future overshadows all others is 








whethcr in this great democracy the Govern- 
ment is to express the will of the people or of 
the lobby ? 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
the chief source of information as to the con- 
dition of the national finances open to the 
pub’ic is the discussion in the newspapers as to 
the private conversations of Secretary Foster, 
whether in Washington or New York. Is not 
that a pretty business for the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States—to be running 
round Wall Street gossiping ? Andis a place 
where that is the only way of making his 
voice heard likely to command the services of 
great men ? G. B. 

Boston, December 30, 1892. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS GOVERNORSHIP. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 

Srr: In your issue of December 22, com- 
menting on the Panama scandal, you say: 
‘* The non-payment of members [of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons] is one of the chief de- 
fences ’’ against such a state of things as ex- 
ists in France to-day, and you might have 
ad’ed, as existed here in Crédi:-Mobilier, Pa- 
cific Railroad, and ‘‘ Burn this’’ times. If I 
understand you, the inference is that since 
members of the Commons are not paid, the 
natural selection is of men who have private 
means enough to put them above the tempta- 
tion of a ‘‘slice of a good thing.’’ This grant- 
ed, why is it not a good plan to have the 
Governor of Massachusetts, by law, possessed 
of some private means ? If good for the purity 
of English politics, why not good for Massa- 
chusetts ? 

ONE OF THE 68,045 WHO voTED ‘‘No.”’ 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass., December 30, 1892. 





[The inference is not sound without 
making allowance for English aristocratic 
traditions and American democratic con- 
ditions. As we have before pointed out, 
the fathers who framed our Constitution 
were disposed to affix a property qualifi- 
cation to Senatorships. We cannot say 
how this would have worked, but, begun 
at that early day, it might have borne as 
good fruit in respect to incorruptibility as 
the English practice. In the course of 
time the Senate has become the goal of 
extremely rich men, who desire either the 
dignity of the place or the opportunity it 
affords of furthering their pecuniary inte- 
rests; and their seats are substantially 
bought of their respective legislatures 
through the operation of the Machine. As 
a check, it would be useless to deprive 
them of their salaries; and it is not less 
futile, in our opinion, to exact a property 
qualification of a candidate for Governor, 
especially since by nominal transfers of 
real estate a law like that of Massachusetts 
can be so easily evaded.—EpD. NATION. ] 





LIBERAL AMERICAN METHODISTS. 


To THE EprTorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: In commenting upon the case of Prof. 
Davison, who has seemed to some good people 
to be a dangerous heretic, you remark, apropos 
of the report of the Committee sustaining him: 
‘* Liberality like this would clearly be out of 
the question in any Methodist body in this 
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Jan. 5, 1893] 
country, and is sufficiently suiking even for 
England.”’ 

Now, exactly what the elastic phrase 
Methodist body ’? may mean, I shall not un- 
dertake to say. But I venture to think that 
you underestimate the liberality of a large 


‘any 


number of representative American Metho- 
dists. You may remember that Prof. Davison 
addressed the Methodist GScumenical Confer- 
ence in Washington with commendable free- 
dom, and that ne afterwards, by special re- 
quest, gave an exposition of his views before 
the most representative Methodist college in 
the country. I venture to believe that Prof. 
Davison’s views are shared by a rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of Methodists in this coun- 
try, and that the liberality displayed by their 
English brethren will appear to them the most 
natural thing in the world. 

Very truly yours, A METHODIST. 


DECEMBER 30, 1892. 


TINTORETTO’S ST. MARK. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: A correspondent, ‘‘ B. B.,’’ writing in 
correction of the statement in one of my arti- 
cles in the Century, says that ‘‘there is no 
such picturein 8S. Mariadei Angeli [at Murano] 
as the ‘Finding of the Body of St. Mark,’ de- 


scribed by Mr. Stillman. That canvas, form- 


ing part of a series with the ones now in 
the Royal Palace at Venice, has been, ever 


since the days of the Napoleonic kingdom of 
Itaty, in Milan. 

1 bave delayed replying to ‘‘ B. B.,’’ hoping 
to get to Venice to examine personally the 
matter ere this, but have been prevented from 
I have finally written to a Venetian 
friend, whose acquaintance with the works of 
My 
mistake was in confounding, from some cause 
which I cannot now trace, as I unfortunately 


” 


doing so, 


art there is greatly superior to my own. 


did not preserve my notes and references, the 
Domenico Tintoretto with those of 
The picture alluded to is by the for- 
mer. Itisnoted by Boschini as one of the series, 


works of 


Jacopo, 


executed in part by Jacopo and in part by Do- 
menico, of the incidents of the transfer of the 
body of St. Mark to Venice and disposal at 
the church. Itis called there ‘‘ The Appari- 
tion of St. Mark in the Church of St. Mark,’’ 
and, my friend writes me, is there at present 


writing. He continues: 


‘*In the archives I found that on the 4th of 
January, 1818, were consigned to the Patri- 
arch for the Seminary 27 pictures, among 
which— 
lintoretto, Apparitione diS 


L’Arrivo 
Soro 


Marco (School of S. Mark.) 


h three others by Tintoretto having no re- 
lation to S. Mark). Ridolfi (*‘ Le Meraviglie ’) 
describes the pictures by Jacopo Tintoretto in 
the Schoolof St. Mark. None of these 
s at the Brera, none in the Royal Palace 
here.”? 

The picture at the Brera, of which I have no 
recollection, has clearly nothing to do with 
those now (or at any time) at Murano, and the 
Sa Oe 
ascribing the picture of the younger to the elder 
lintoretto to a blunder much 
greater, unless my friend and myself are stil 
more widely astray. 

The finding of the body of St. Mark was the 
Same subject as his apparition in the church, 


correction by my mistake in 


gives piace 


as the legend says that, the body baving been 
enclosed for the greater secrecy in one of the 
pilasters of the church, the locs lity of it was 
forgotten, and long after was made known by 
a manifestation of the Saint in tl.e church it- 





ee ee 


self, indicating the spot in the pi.aster where 
the body was deposit i Yours truly 
W. J. STILLMAN 
I REN ’ mt 4 SO 


COUSIN AND NIECE. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The word cousin was st 
? 


synonymous with ntece in the slashes of H 
over County, Virginia, and within two miles 
of Jericho Mills, on the Carol le of th 
North Anna 
crossed on the march from Spottsylvania | 


i 

| 
na si | 
River, when Hancock's Corps 
to the second Co'd Harbor fight in 1 | 
ither. I 
the s!ashes kinsman last in 1870, and he died, I 
The Jericho Mills 
he died 


getting old myself, 


SO4 


two first cousins proper of my f 


think, a little short of 188), 
kinsman in 
that date and 1870. I 
and a little behind time, even in reading the 


I saw last Ist; bet ween 


am 
Nation of the 15th inst.; still, {do my best to 
give your Talladega correspondent a Roland 
for his Oliver. C, J. HaRRIs 


LEXINGTON, VA., December 25, 1892 


Notes. 


HARPER 
Hurst’s 


& Bros. have nearly ready Bis 
‘Short History of the 


Op 
Christian 


Church,’ and ‘ Katharine North,’ a new 
novel by Maria Louise Pool. 
Pierre Loti’s *‘ Pécheur d’Islande’ bas been 


adapted and annotated as an advanced text 
French, and is on the point of being published 
by D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. about to an 
authorized version of Charles Wagner's ‘La 
> under the title ‘Youth,’ They 
bave just brought out ‘ The Cloister and the 


are Issue 


Jeunesse, 


Hearth’ of Charles Reade in a bandy four- 
volume edition, each volume adorned with 
three or four attractive photogravures of 
churches, portraits, and scenery. ibe typo 


graphical part bas been well looked after, ex 


tit 
‘ 





cept in the matter of providing it with a fi 
} 


quality of paper; and more thought and taste, 


too, might have gone into the manufacture of 


the binding. Ibe ‘ Universal Atlas’ of the 
same firm will be most prized for its series of 
maps ot the several States of our Union, 


which bave the scale of a single or double oc- 
tavo page, with the advantace on the side 
the smaller States. 


boundaries and the railroads, and 


lhese exbibit the county 
tue county 
census of 1800. bere are no indexes, but a 
statistical appendix gathers many details ¢« 
the populati n, lImpbigration, relizion, rain- 
fall, mortality, ete., of the United States and 
of some foreign countries. 

G,. P, Putnam's Sons send us ti 
of their ‘ best Reading, ed English 


American bibliograpby for the t 


e fourth series 
, ana 
ve years ela- 
he 
discrimi 


ing December 1, 1501. ihe selection is of 1 


more important works, and turtber 


nation is not attempted. This manual has a 


clear tield of usefulness in the public library 


and in the household, and bas been well main 


tained by the editor, Mr. | 


7 Ones 


(since the first series). 


Columbus, with portrait and Mr. Wood 
berry ’s sonnet to it, opens the bound volume 
xliv. of the Cent Magazine; and the sub- 


ject is caught 


up again in Mr. Van Brunt’s ar- 


ticles on Architecture at the Columbian Ex- 
position. To Mr. Woodberry also falis thé 
task of saying the fitting word, in prose, 


about Shelley, whose centenary be has mean- 


while honored in a lasting way. Besides these 


ieatures We bave tue con is { tt 
Stillman Oid Mastera, Lhe serial stor 
have been the not too forturate “ Na Ka, 
the “ Chatelaine of La Irin i i 
Chosen Valley. Nor shoukl mention be 


omitted of the portrait of tioswell Smith, and 








accompanying tributes from his heagues of 
the Century Comwpeny and in philanthropt 
endeavor—sa man with a Columbian N 
of mind, courage In straits, and tena 
purpose. 

lhe local color of the lacifie Coast fr 
Alaska southward tinges the whol fv 
xx. of the Crerlar } ’ an bra . 
as does the use of “process” « r 
pace oft w cuts i ire pers ¢ 
yachting and on the fisheries gging and 
hunting and staging and m« taineeri on 
the University of Califor 1: wit 1s f 
liction, Verse, Dook-revy ying, and an OCCA 
sional political arti 

ihe bound volumes of S Nich r sv 
ltupress us anew with the i leais at 
tainment of a juvenile pet ul w mon 
adults that we know of are not as ito lx 
caught reading. Its recuction mere triv 
lity to the minimum, and its admirsa “ 
standing Of passing [as S al ! se 
bine with its always unobject » letter 
press and excellent ustrat s t ke ita 
genuine parents’ ald, 

Mr. F. F. Mur CR « the it sewater 
(Mass.) Normal School bas lately tssued , 
‘Outline of Geography ’ for t special us 
his pupils. It s ‘ 
chapters on f ’ va ‘ 
and climate, _ . ation, a 
so on, with fre ‘ 

Various text-books, as : . ‘ 
from tecture notes ihe : ra av 
proved of value to teachers, although the ot 
ier of subjects is open to eriticiss Phe 
sence ot a tat ad t COL ter is 1 aAACS us 4 { 
the book somewhat inconvenient As is sua 
in the current methods ol teaching, an ex 
planation of yrocesses is attempted in 1 
chapters on meteorology, but t is omitted 
from the chapters on the forms of the iar 
lbe correction of this inconsistency Wi ma©rs 
a decide RiVance in the study ecg ra 

A fourtse number is lately issued the series 

f . Geographical Re rs \ 
mi y (baries fF. King of Ut s/ear- 
born Grammar-sel boston, w kKnowr 
teachers as the author Met s i Aids 
in Geography * ‘Lhe htile book deserves big! 
praise as a successful effort to interest at 
instruct cbhlidren one the 1 re tic t 
studies in our common schools Mr. King 1s 
an expert in Dis method of mak graphy 
a live su ject, and his books ar? much of 

Ss spirit with them, ile erent volume, 

ite Werld We Live In,’ part 2, fully main- 
tains the freshness and Vari é its predeces- 
sors; and its illustrations, mostly from photo 
graphs, are remarkably good, considering the 
size and price of the boos. ihe whole series 
deserves extended use as readers at school and 


at bome— but in a pain, 
An im iount of authentic technical 
information is of 
Notes on the Year’s Naval lrogress (Infor- 
the 
ice of Naval Intelligence of the Navy LDe- 


not a rhetorical, Way. 





ens ail 


embraced in the volume 


from Abroad),’ just issued from 


tion 
partment. The several sections deal with ships 
and t Tpedo boats, mac hinery, ordnance, na- 
val cdministration and personnel, electricity, 
in 1502, and 


naval manceuvres of 1501, armor 


bibliograpby. An index is supplied, and there 
are maps, diagrams, and other illustrations in 


profusion, 





Kentucky claimed its share of the centennial 
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year, having been admitted to the Union on 
June 1, 1792. The Filson Club of Louisville 
could not be lacking in its duty, and its pro- 
ceedings have been published in its generous 
style in a large quarto of 200 pages. Presi- 
dent Durrett’s audress supplied the bistory of 
the State, and was worth being read as well 
as listened to, te shows that Chenoa might 
have been adopted from the Indians as the 
name of the colony, though it was passed by 
for ‘Iransylvania and afterwards for Ken- 
tucky (Iroquois kentake, prairie or meadow- 
land, and not the proverbial “dark and bloody 
ground,” though “it is dificult to fix a time 
when tie Indians were not hostile to the whiies 
in Kentucky”—and let us say, vice versa!) 
On pp. 58 and 59 are ominous lists of the mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention wbo 
voted for and against striking out tbe pro- 
slavery clause—the six clergymen all in the 
minority. The vote of Kichard Taylor, father 
of Zachary Taylor, was unrecorded. 

Economic periodicals have so multiplied of 
recent years that it is impossible to extend an 
altogether cordial welcome to any addition to 
their number, but it is no more than just to say 
that the Journal of Political Economy, which 
makes its first appearance this month from 
the press of the University of Chicago, takes 
rank at once with the best of the existing 
reviews, The leading article, by the editor, 
Prof, Laughlin, is entitled “'Ihe Study of Po- 
litical Kconomy in the United States,” and re- 
calls the notable article by Prof. Dunbar 
which appeared, we believe, in the first num- 
ber of the Quarterly Journal of Economies, 
Prof. Laughlin considers that a certain im- 
provement has taken place in the tone of eco- 
nomic thought and discussion since that peri- 
od, indicated, among other things, by the pass- 
ing of the American Economic Association 
from the control] of the Socialistic element. 
It must be said, however, that he does not ex- 
press any very sanguine hopes as to the future 
of applied economics in this country, nor do 
we observe that he comments upon any 
achievements by American economists possess- 
ing marked originality. His article is there- 
fore cautious and subdued in tone, but highly 
discriminating and judicious. An article upon 
the recent commercial policy of France con- 
tains much that is instructive, and another 
upon the price of wheat since 1867 appears to 
be exhaustive. ‘There is a department of 
notes, containing, among other matter, a ra- 
ther striking communication from Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, showing how he “braced up” 
President Grant to his veto of the Inflation 
Bill of 1874, ‘ibe book-reviews show painstak- 
ing, but are rather mediocre. Among the 
appendices a table is given of the courses 
of study in politica) economy in nearly all the 
colleges and universities of this country. The 
Journal is to appear quarterly at $3 a year, 
and subscriptions may be sent to the Univer- 
sity Press, University of Chicago. 

One class of the community is in no danger 
of being neglected—we mean the mothers. 
No. 1 of Motherhood, a monthly magazine 
devoted to their interests, has just reached 
our table. it is published at 150 Nassau 
Street in this city. 

FPetermann’s Mitteilungen for November 
contains an account of several explorations by 
German missionaries in the region to the north 
ot Lake Nyassa, and a paper on the language 
of Schleswig, with maps showing the extent to 
which the Frisian language is spoken in the 
German Empire. ‘Liere is alsu a brief sketch 
of the Danish expedition which passed last 
winter on the coast of Kast Greenland in Iati- 
tude 70 degrees. ‘Ibe lowest temperature not- 








ed during the nine months from September, 
1891, to May, 1892, was in March, when the 
thermometer fell to 50 degrees below zero, and 
the mean temperature for the month was 13 
degrees below zero. Very singularly, the bigh- 
est temperature, with the exception of some 
days in May, was in February. A supple- 
mental number contains the scientitic bistory 
of Dr. Nansen’s Greenland expedition. The 
results of the astronomical aud meteorological 
observations are given by Prof. Mohn, while 
Dr, Nansen treats of tle topography of the 
east coast, and the extent, form, structure, 
movement, and thickness of the inland ice, 
the icebergs, and the Polar current. No es- 
pecial observations were made of the North- 
ern Lights, but they were seen nearly every 
clear night. “A crackling noise was never 
heard, and in no case was the light seen be- 
tween the clouds and the observer.” 

In the December Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, it is announced that with 
the January number the title of this publi- 
cation will be changed to the Geographical 
Journal, Atthesame time it will be increased 
a third in size, so as to cover more complete- 
ly the whole field of geography. Bot maps 
and illustrations will form a more prominent 
feature than in the past. ‘The present number 
opens with a paper by Capt. Lugard on his 
African travels, differing but little from that 
published in the Scottish Geographical Maga- 
zine. In it he dwells upon the great possi- 
bilities of the Mau plateau, not far from the 
eastern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, for Eu- 
ropean colonization. ‘This consists mainly of 
well-watered grass lands, admirably adapted to 
stock-raising operations, and, though situated 
upon the equator, inasmuch as it is at an al- 
titude of 7,0U0 or 8,000 feet it has cold winds 
and a bracing atmosphere. He also discusses 
the interesting problem of the water supply of 
Lake Victoria, the few small streams flowing 
into it being seemingly insufficient to supply 
the waste from the Somerset Nile, a deep broad 
river, and from the evaporation over a super- 
ficial area of some 27,000 square miles. 

A series of annual reports on the climate of 
Belgium has been issued for some years by Mr. 
A. Lancaster of the Royal Observatory at 
Brussels, ‘the latest number, dealing with 
189i, gives an interesting résumé of the con- 
ditions which determined the peculiarly cold 
winter at the beginning of that year—name- 
ly, a persistence of high atmospheric pressure 
over northern and central Europe, allowing a 
local cooling of the Jand end causing a preva- 
lence of easterly winds, which are for belgium 
what the west winds of winter arefor us. The 
close of the cold period was marked by the 
falling off of the high pressure and the en- 
trance of mild westerly winds from the At- 
lantic. 

Largely through the exertions of Prof. A. 
Penck of Vienna, the Geographical Congress 
held at Berne last summer recommended th@ 
preparation of a uniform map of the world, on 
a scale of 1:1,000,000, and appointed an interna- 
tional commission to formulate a plan of pub- 
lication, ‘ihe intention of this undertaking is 
to present the results of exploraticn and sur- 
veys from all available sources on a uniform 
scale and ina systematic manner. Although 
involving great expense, the map would be of 
peculiar value as a standard of reference and 
comparison for the coming century at least. 

‘The two latest sheets in Dr, Vogel’s Map of 
the German Empire (Gotha: Perthes ; New 
York : Westermann) depict the Schwerin and 
Posen districts ; the tirst forming part of Prus- 
sia’s belt of smull lakes, and the latter being 
adjacent to Poland, of which rather more is 





shown than of Prussia. From the same source 
comes a ‘ Pocket-Atlas of the Ancient World,’ 
edited by the late Dr. A. van Kampen and by 
Dr. Max Schneider. In aduition to the usual 
plates there is a reduced copy of the ‘Tabula 
Peutingeriana of the thirteenth century, now 
preserved, minus the first of the twelve sheets, 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna. ‘ihe rather 
fine lettering of some of these maps is atoned 
for by a copious index, 

The pretty and sensible device of a fan cal- 
endar comes to us from Fr. Jac. Andres, Bos- 
ton, and may be recommeded for any lady’s 
writing-table. 

‘ihe bibliographical Scciety held its prelimi- 
bary meeting in London on July 15, 1892, and 
its members in November numbered 157, six 
only of them being Americans and one French. 
‘The names already eurolled are of sufficient 
reputation in tle science of books to insure sta- 
bility to the society, which is started none too 
soon for the credit of English and American 
bibliography. ‘Ihe main objects set forth are 
investigations by Committees on Early Printed 
Books, Current Literature, General Literature, 
Special Bibliographies, ana Book Production 
and Publication, ‘lhe annual fee is one guinea 
until a membership of 200 is reached, when an 
entrance fee of one guinea will be asked; 
twelve guineas constitute a life membership. 

A well-informed correspondent writes tous 
that the two Washington letters printed in 
Mr. M. D. Conway’s communication in our 
las issue were produced in Notes and Queries 
for June 1, 1878. Copies of them were at that 
time given to Gen. Grant. 


—The growth of legends is well exemplified 
in the October number of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register in Mr. 
Jobn Ward Dean’s account of the original 
“Gerrymander,” He shows that the figure of 
the “ political dragon” carved out of Essex 
County, Mass., in 1812, to insure a Demo- 
cratic majority in the State Senate, bas been 
attributed to Klkanah ‘lisdale, a miniature- 
painter of the time, and to Gilbert Stuart; 
while the notion that tke “shoe-string” dis- 
trict (2s they say in Mississippi) resembled a 
salamander is credited to a company at Col. 
Israel iborndike’s in Boston, to Washington 
Allston in the Centinel office, and to G, 
Stuart; and, finally, the name Gerrymander 
is said to have been proposed by a Mr. Alsop, 
Mr. James Ogilvie, and Maj. Benjamin Rus- 
sell ‘Lhis is certainly.a wide tield to choose 
from. Mr. Dean gives facsimiles of Nathan 
Hale’s map of the county from the Boston 
Weekly Messenger, the winged gerrymander 
figure from the boston Gazette, and a skele- 
ton gerrymander in articulo mortis from the 
Salem Gazette of April 6, 1813. His brief 
bibliography of tie subject does not include 
the article on the Hare system contributed by 
Mr. William R, Ware tothe American Law 
Review some tifteen year ago. It is notice- 
able that, though Gov. Elbridge Gerry has ac- 
quired a proverbial notoriety as the author of 
the partisan device of manipulating districts, 
even this distinction has been awarded to 
Samuel Dana, the President of his Senate, and 
Joseph Story, Speaker of his House till just 
before the measure was introduced in botb 
houses. Mr, Dean firmly insists on the hard g 
in gerrymander as in Gerry; and in the same 
number of the Register Mr. Henry F, Waters 
likewise protests against jerrymander, “as our 
English friends call it.” ‘the pedigrees of 
Elbridges and also incidentally of Gearinges, 
Geries, and Gerys, are illustrated in Mr. 
Waters’s “Genealogical Gleanings,” of which 
the chief interest, however, centres in his 
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even the annotations were Hugo’s. ‘hese 
statements prove to be exactly true, although 
they cannot be called entirely frank and can- 
did, for M. Uzanne published in the Rappel 
of the next morning a letter in which he 
showed that the journal was the work of Mlle. 
Adéle Hugo, the poet’s daughter, and that 
the annotations, if not by Victor Hugo, were 
by no less a person than M. Auguste Vacque- 
rie himself, whuse handwriting is with diffi- 
culty to be distinguished from that of the au- 
thor of the ‘Chitiments.’ “The mistake that 
I made at first,” M. Uzanne says,“is natural 
enough, if one remembers that Mlle. Adéle 
Hugo was only nineteen years old at the time 
when the journal was written. ‘lhe conversa- 
tions recorded in it treat for the most part 
subjects which are beyond the average intelli- 
gence of a girl. But, however that may be, 
the question is detinitely settled; my confer- 
ences with MM. Vacquerie and Meurice leave 
no doubt that the ‘Journal de 1’exil’ was put 
on paper by Mlle. Adéle Hugo.” 


THE STANFORD DICTIONARY. 


The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words 
and Phrases. Edited for the Syn ‘ics of 
the University Press by C. A. M. Fennell, 
D.Litt. Cam!ridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan. 1892. 

TEN yesrs ago Mr. J. F. Stanford bequeathed 

to the University of Cambridge the sum of 

£5,000 to defray the expense of ‘‘ producing a 

dictionary of 4.nglicised words and phrases,’’ 

for which he Fad tegun to gather material. 

The fruits of this legacy are now before us in 

the 800 attractively ‘‘open’’ pages of the 

‘Stanford Dictionary ’—an exceedingly hand- 

some volume, which shows tkat the Cam- 

bridge University Press is not disposed to lag 
behind its rival at Oxford in beauty of lexico- 

graphical printing. We have never seen a 

dictionary pago that offered its contents more 

readily ani pleasantly to the sweep of the eye. 
The plan of the work, drawn up by a com- 

mittee of eminent scholars—among them Prof. 
Skeat and Dr. Aldis Wright—was virtually 
determined by the nature of Mr. Stanford’s 
collections. The vocabulary was to embrace: 
(a) *‘all words and phrases of non-European 
origin found in English literature, if borrowed 
directly from non-European languages’’; (b) 
“*all Latin and Greek words which retain their 
original forms, and all Latin and Greek 
pbrases in use in English literature’’; (c) 
‘*all words and phrases borrowed directly 
from modern European languages excepting 
French ’’; (d) ‘‘all words and phrases bor- 
rowed from the French which retain the 
French pronunciation ’’; (e) ‘‘all words bor- 
rowed from French, Latin, and Greek, since 
the introduction of printing, whether now al- 
tered or but imperfectly naturalized and now 
obsolete.’? Clearly no two persons, working 
with this scheme in mind, would select the 
same words and phrases from the same books. 
Criticism of the contents of the vocabulary, 
therefore, must be largely a matter of per- 
sonal opinion, and, even when indubitably 
sound, is perbaps rather criticism of the plan, 
for which the editor, Dr. Fennell, is not re- 
sponsible, than of the execution, for which he 
of course must answer. Sti!l, if such criti- 
cism, in dealing with omissions, bases its judg- 
ment of what the editor meant to include on 
an observation of what he actually did in- 
clude, it will probably be proceeding on rea- 
sonable grounds. 

We may fairly inquire, then, why the dic- 





tionary admits into its pages corpus Domini 
but not corpus Christi, in principio but not 
quicum patre, docent and privat-docent but 
not ordinarius or ausserordentlicher, ver and 
hiems but not estas and autumnus, vena cava 
but not vena porta, dirige but not threnos, 
ex converso but not ex obliquo, philautia but 
not philanthropia, AZolus but not Hippotades, 
ab intestato but not a notioribus, caput mor- 
tuum but not grossum caput, quo jure but not 
questio quid juris, Mus. Bac. but not Mus. 
Doc., melius esse but not melior natura, 
senarius but not septenarius, comedy but not 
tragedy, Chanticleer and Bruin an! Reynard, 
but neither Partlet (Pertelote) nor Tybalt (Ty- 
bert), extra modum but not extra metrum, 
portico but not parvis, dahlia but not 
tulippa, Judas and Sinon but not Gane- 
lon, negatur but not nego argumentum, igna- 
ro Lut not ignoto, fabliau but not lai, poly- 
syndeton but not constructio ad sensum, par 
excellence but not paraventure, Saint Anthony 
(for his fire) but neither Saint Julian (for his 
hospitality) nor St. Vitus (for his dance), 
mutato nomine but not de te fabula, exegi 
monumentum wre perennius but not volito 
vivo per ora virum. Many other examples of 
partiality might be given, but we must con- 
tent ou'selves with two: Thais is admitted to 
a vocabulary which exciudes Lucretia, and in 
nocte consilium has to make room for in vino 
veritas. 

Nevertheless, the ‘Stanford Dictionary’ 
contains a vast deal of material, and will sur- 
prisingly seldom disappoint consultation. The 
articles are of all lengths, of course, and all 
degrees of interest. The quotations, which give 
the book its chief value, are at times wonder- 
fully abundant and to the point. The refer- 
ences are usually exact, but now and then one 
finds a bare ‘‘ Gower, Confessio Amantis’’ (as 
if that poem were not 30,000 lines long!), ora 
citation of ‘‘ Hudibras’’ by book, canto, and 
page (edition not named). Specimens of the 
dictionary at its best may be seen under mufti, 
paternoster, periwig, seraglio, strappado, 
supernaculum, tea, tobacco, umbrella; but 
there are many other articles as good. In- 
deed, one can spend an hour far less agreeably 
than in merely turning over the pages and 
reading the illustrative passages. 

In the Middle-English period, however, Dr. 
Fennell and his assistants appear not to have 
been at home. At any rate, Chaucer can- 
not have been among the ‘‘ several hundred 
carefully selected works read for the pu-- 
pose of collecting the literary materials upon 
which the best part of the work is based.’’ 
This accounts not oniy for the loose way 
in which he is sometimes cited (after Rich- 
ardson, indebtedness to whom is duly ac- 
knowledged), but for his not being cited 
at all in many pertinent places. Some 
slight acquaintance with his writings would 
have afforded earlier quotations than 1667 for 
Jove, 1588 for Hymenaus, 1618 for Penelope, 
1573 for Mercury, 1590 for Janus, and so on. 
Among the many articles that a reading of 
Chaucer would have improved, we may men- 
tion aloe, Argus, Ariete (no quotation), asi- 
nus ad lyram, causa causans, Clio, comedy, 
demoiselle, Elysian, Erinnys, faun, Helicon, 
ignotum per ignotius, Ixion, Juno, Jupiter, 
Lachesis (no quotation), l’envoi, Manes, pa- 
lais, palladium, Pallas, Parce, Phaeton, 
Pluto, prima facie, primum mobile, Procne 
(no quotation), Sinon, Styx, Titan, Trojan, 
vulture. 

‘* Anglo-Indian’’ words are of course well 
looked after, ‘‘ American’’ words, however, 
are not handled with the same discrimination. 





The local sabe, inthe sense of ‘ knowledge,’ ‘ ca- 
pacity,’ is gravely tagced ‘‘U. S. Eng.,’’ asif 
its use were national. Corral is poorly defined, 
but excellently illustrated by quotations. Peon 
is wrongly restricted to the meaning ‘a la- 
borer or a serf bound to work for a creditor 
in Spanish America’ (if we understand the 
definition}. The suggestion of a native ety- 
mology for bayou is not very happy. The use 
of alcalde for ‘ justice of the peace’ Ce erved 
notice. There is some confusion under adobe, 
but this may be due merely to a want of 
netteté in defining, a fault rather common in 
the book. The description of a ranche as ‘a 
small farm or cattle run’ will cause some 
amusement in this country. 


In etymological matters the editor was 
bound by the decree of the syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press, who ‘‘ decided to confine the ety- 
mology in the main to the indication of the 
language from which a word or phrase has been 
borrowed and of its native form and meaning, 
unless there was some fresh light to be thrown 
upon the derivation.’’ But even within these 
narrow limits he has had some difficult ques- 
tions to settle, and his decisions are not always 
beyond appeal. It is perhaps wi:h regard to 
the relations of English to Latin and Greek 
and French that Dr. Fennell betrays least sure- 
ness of judgment. His treatment of gymno- 
sophist will serve as an example. Gymnoso- 
phist is derived by Dr. Fennell not directly 
from the Greek, but from the ‘‘Old French 
gymnosophiste.’’? This form of statement is 
doubly, if not trebly, erroneous. First, gym- 
nosophiste is not Old French in any proper 
sense of the term. Secondly, if it were, the Eng- 
lish word, which does not occur till the six- 
teenth century, would, if from the French at 
all, be from modern French, since sixteenth- 
century French is not Old French. ‘Thirdly, 
the English writer who first used gymnosophist 
is much more likely to have taken it directly 
from the Greek than from a modern language ; 
indeed, he may well have been unaware that 
it existed in French at all. Similarly, Jere- 
miad is much more likely to have been made 
up directly from Jeremiah, on the analogy of 
other similar formations, than to have been 
adapted from jérémiade. The dictionary con- 
tains many other examples o! uncritical ety- 
mologizing in this particular. Such words as 
extirpation, premonition, remuneration, reno- 
vation, repercussion, retribution, might no 
doubt haves been simp!y appropriated from 
the corresponding French forms, but many of 
them may more reasonably be explained as 
transferences from the Latin, accommodated 
to the mode! already long established for such 
words in English. That this model was deter- 
mined by older borrowings that were from the 
French is, of course, not here to the purpose. 
Dr. Fennell is too fond of the simpie formula 
‘*from the French when a corresponding 
French word exists.’’ The only sound formu- 
la is far more complicated, for it must take 
into account a complex condition of things. 
Was the English author who first used the 
word more exposed to French or to Latin 
influence ? 
to Gallicizing? Was the word actually in 
use in French as early as in English? 
These are some of the questions that ‘he 
scientific etymologist must ask himself and 
that Dr. Fennell is too apt to ignore. Simi- 
larly, Dr. Fennell shows an inclination to 
refer to Anglo-French some words whose first 
appearance in English was long subsequent 10 
the end of the period of Anglo-French influ- 
ence. In short, he has clearly in mind neithe 
the chfonology nor the multifariousness of th: 





Was he given to Latinizing or 
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workings of French upon our language. His 
looseness in this regard is in striking contrast 
with the admirable work done by Prof. She!- 


don in the new Webster—work of 





which no 
feature is more noteworthy than the sure but 
cautious touch with which the very categories 
in quest-on are handled. Doubtless the ‘Stan 
ford Dictionary ’ was partly in type when the 
new Webster appeared (1890), but even then a 
study of Prof. Sheldon’s etymologies wou d 
have set De. Fennell right in many instances, 
and would have been of great advantage to at 
The 
niceness of the distinctions involved should not 


least one paragraph of his Introduction. 


blind us to their historical significance and 
scientific moment. 

The redaction of so miscellaneous a body of 
articles as those composing the ‘ Stanford Dic- 
tionary ’ called for wide and accurate scholar- 
ship and uncommon sobriety of judgment. 
In general, the editor has performed bis diffi- 
cult task remarkably well, but there are oc 
casional inequalities. 
not well defined by ‘* pretentious humbug, 
but the quotations supplement the definition 
Benedicite is sometimes written bendiste(e) in 
MSS. of Chaucer, so that the hedging ‘* as if ’’ 
For 


Hiccius Doctius is 


definition, 
‘*a piece of cloth on which the face of Christ 


is superfluous. veronica the 


is represented,’’ is hardly satisfactory. and 
one would have liked a reference to Grimm. 
Lucus @ non 
‘*to represent an absurd derivation 
Under salva 
sir-reverence should perhaps be mentione, 


lucendo is not so often used 


”” as to 
ticket a misnomer. reverentia, 
Mani- 
to(u) is put off with a single quotation (from 
Robertson). Rethor, in the line of Chaucer 
‘ 


since room is found for save-reverence. 


given, does not mean ‘an orator’ but ‘a 


‘ 


rhetorician,’ or writer.’ Under 
Valhalla no mention is made of the Ice 
landic form. Fedant may be from French 
pédant, but surely pedante is Italian, as Ba- 
con might have taught the editor. A corps 
perdu is not ‘‘ literally ‘at all hazards’’’ as 
literalness is commonly understood. Theshort 
article, ‘‘a futura memoria, Italian ‘for future 
evidence.’ Of witnesses in the Antonelli suit,’’ 


elcequent 


raises more questions than it answers; nor is 
the inquirer much helped in understanding 
‘* founces plaited Q coup de vent’’ by the gloss 
‘*as ifina gale.’’ Amusing for its Engiish is 
the remark that a la lanterne was used ‘‘ of 
the early executions perpetrated by the mob in 
the French Revotution, when the victims were 
hanged on the chains which went across the 
street to hold a Jamp in the midgle.’’ In the 
case of words and phrases like Erdgeist, Ewig- 
weibliche (translated by ‘‘ ever-feminine’’), 
panem et circenses, delenda est Carthago, a 
reference to their source would be quite as 
welcome to the searcher as instances of their 
It seems odd, 
under philosophia prima, to find no reference 
to the ‘Advancement of Learning,’ and no 
quotation earlier than 1829. No account of the 
origin of pour encourager les autres is given, 
the earliest reference being to Wellington’s 
allusive employment of the phrase in an 1804 
despatch. Litt. D. and LL.D. areeach defined as 
‘*the title of one of the higher degrees of 
Cambridge University,’’ as if these 
tions were never conferred elsewhere. 


subsequent use in literature. 


distine- 
A real- 
ly inexcusab'e blunder is that of calling the 
Younger Edda ‘‘a later prose version ”’ 
poems of the E!der E Ida. 


sur 


of the 
One is not so much 
j rise: at meeting once more the ob olete 
** great-grandmother *’ trans ation of tl 

Fennel 
tion later than 1825; for Zeitgeist, no quota- 
tion at all. If this indicates that he has n¢ 


For Anglomania Dr gives Lo quota 
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acquaintance with the <A: 





the former, and that the latter has never 
haunted his literary walks, we are inclined 
rather to congratulate him on his escapes than 
to find fault with his emissions 

In a few instances the use of modernized 





editions has led the lexic 
French willade E 


as e(y)liad, wiliad, 


grapher ast 
we are told, was Ang i 


iliad.”’ In the « 


i 
from ‘* King Lear’’ immediately afte 
willides is printed, though the quartos 
f: lios have aliads, eliads, wiads \ tll 


Cyprus is said to be ‘a mistaken spelling for 


an English word cipress(e), cypres(s:, s 


and Milton is quote 
authority for the mistaken form. In Miit 


of unknown origin,’’ 


own edition, however, the line in quest 


rea Is ** sable stole ol Capres 
Cyprus. 
Occasionally the Dictionary is didactic, 


at least magisterial}, 


the father of English lexicographers. G us 
ad Parnassum is the ‘‘ title of a work inter 
ed to help English-speaking students to pt 
duce Latin verses, but not recarded with fav 


by competent teachers and critices.”’ Late 





**used co'loquially by persons wh nk papa 
vulgar and father too homely.’’ Ra 
is ‘*adopted as a trade designation by some 
high-souled English chimney-sweeps 

We have consumed most of our space in 
ing attention to the weak points of the ‘St 
ford Dictionary’; tut it will be observed 
that we have brought out at least one of its 


strong points in the process—and that 


astonishingly varied interest of its contents 
The defects to which we have adverte 
mostly of slight account As a w 
Dictionary is an excellent book—a b. ok to be 
thankful for, to buy, and t ist It ente 
into competition with no other lexical w 

the language, but is an indispensable s 


ment to them al 
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God's Fool. By Maarten Maartens A 
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The Story of a Child By Margaret I 
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The Reputation of Ge e Sa rnd Ot 
Stories. By Morley Roberts. Cassell & ( 
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one quarrel with him, which is that his super- 
abundant skill in writing leads him too easily 
into side-paths of criticism and comment, as if 
from sheer bravado of expression. The little 
essays into which he is thus betrayed, though 
compact and admirable in themselves, become 
diffuse and impeding where they are placed. 

‘God’s Fool,’ like ‘Don Orsino,’ is largely 
concerned with the snares and perils of the 
business world and the ghastly depths into 
which speculation may hurl the speculator. 
Mr. Maartens, however, does not treat the sub- 
ject as an episode, but makes it the whole flam- 
ing reason of hisbook. He arraigns the wor!d 
and his readers with all the wit and causticity 
of which his witty and caustic pen is capable, 
and convicts them of money-worship and con- 
sequent degradation. His Vanity Fair is 
unredeemed by any gleam of disinteres!edness 
except among the unintelligent. The rich, it 
seems, cannot inherit the earth and virtue be- 
sides, In the person of ‘God’s Fool’ we have 
a study (more valuable morally than }sycholo- 
gically, we suspect) of the attitude of unper- 
verted Christianity towards its fellow-men. 
The fool, made deaf and blind by an injury 
received in his childhood, his mental develop- 
ment arrested, hin self walled out from the 
world except from the patient few who learn 
to communicate with him, grows to manhood 
witb no conventional ideas on any subject. 
His faithful nurse teaches him to be kind to 
the unfortunate, and benevolence becomes a 
passion with him. He learns the story of 
Christ and brings into a mercenary commu- 
nity an inconveniently primitive Christian 
practice. Having inherited an enormous for- 
tune, he is a perscn of great importance to 
his family, whose t«mptations to ure his 
money, lawfully and otherwise, are worked 
out into a story of well-sustained and absorb- 
ing interest. The incidental sketches of a 
sordid, Joveless, money-besotted society are 
supremely clever. They are localized ina Dutch 
town, but are meant for no less wide applica- 
tion than wherever in the whole round world 
money is made and lost and hearts hardened 
by the process. Mr. Maartens’s wit dazzles on 
every page; his scathing satire burns; his 
cynicism appalls; yet his wit is defaced by a 
curious addiction to puns, his satire is weakened 
by being too universally directed and by wearing 
always the militant air of one opposed, and his 
cynicism is maintained by too free use of the 
personal note, the confidential style—or, in 
view of the unflattering tone adopted towards 
his readers, one might call it, in college 
phrase, a style of parietal admonition. These, 
however, are but surface blemishes in a high- 
ly striking work by an original writer. 


‘The Story of a Child’ is written ina gra- 
tifying vein of reaction from certain earlier 
books of Mrs. Deland’s dedicated to the solv- 
ing of unnatural moral puzzles. Not alone to 
these is little Ellen Dale a happy foil, but to 
many latter-day writings from other pens, in 
which a preposterous race of nondescripts 
passes for real children. No one can read of 
this child and not be touched to the inmost 
consciousness by the living, breathing rea ity 
of the little maid. Her head is half in the 
clouds, half upon the affairsof her elders; her 
warm little heart is full, not of schemes of re- 
forming her grandmother or of elevating the 
masses, but of childish play and the reproduc- 
tion in her games of the delightful fairies, 
princesses, or martyrs of her reading; yet so 
alloyed is she with human frailty that she is 
constantly planning her own martyrdom to 
punish those cruel grown people who thwart 
her, then forgettivg hor grievances or drowning 








them in ‘‘ complaining to her Maker,’’ in or- 
der to ‘‘ balance her nauchtiness by a little 
extra religion.’’ She dreams of sacrifice and 
forgets to dust her room; she dwells with the 
delicious unction of a child’s imagination upon 
nursing Betsy Thomas through the smallpox, 
and upon hovering, in consequence, between 
life and a saintly death; but decides, finally, 
to recover to unscarred beauty and the con- 
fusion of her enemies, Shé is, in a word, a 
very real, naturally naughty and naturally 
dear child, who will never be compared with 
Robert Elsmere, but who, wethink, does Mrs. 
Deland more literary credit than John Ward. 
‘Under Pressure’ is dedicated to Mr. Marion 
Crawford, and has certain points of interest 
in common with that gentleman’s latest novel. 
It is a description of the ‘‘ customs, prejudices, 
and virtues’’ of the most exclusive and aristo- 
cratic portion of Roman society, the time be- 
ing that most bitter period for old Rome—the 
early days of United Italy. As in ‘Don Or- 
sino,’ we have the patrician families witb their 
horrified shrinking from the new and the re- 
volutionary, which, nevertheless, being in tke 
air, sift into their drawing-rooms and rudely 
dispose of their conservative schemes. The 
picture given of a Roman domestic interior is 
exceedingly interesting, with an interest in 
which melancholy plays a large part. The re- 
stricted lives here portrayed, dark with the 
shadow of ecclesiasticism, even darker with 
the bondage of caste, have little that is cheer- 
ful or inspiring. It isa relief when Love and 
Revolution enter the house together, and 
march to an end which we will not dull the 
edge of interest by revealing. The story, a 
few theatrical episodes excepted, is well con- 
trived and well told; the book is worth read- 
ing, both as a story and as a chronicle of home 
life and manners in noble Roman cirzles, from 
an interior point of view not often employed. 
Having had occasion cordia!ly to disparage 
an earlier volume of Morley Roberts, we take 
pleasure in finding that he has mended his 
ways and furnished his readers with a new 
leaf to turn. In his present collection of 
stories there is not one which does not show in- 
vention at least, ani there are several which 
were worth inventing. The opening one be- 
longs to the least well-developed number, al- 
though founded on a good subject, that of a 
man, ambitious of literary fame, who buys 
manuscript and publishes it in his own name. 
‘*Sam Jackson’s Snake’’ should have been 
omitted, but ‘*The Troubles of Johann 
Eckert,’’ a German trader caught in a terrible 
predicament in the South African desert, is a 
strong and good story, well told. So is ‘‘ Ex- 
lex,’’ the sequel to the incident related by 
Motley, of the condemned Dutch murderer 
who was given his freedom on condition of his 
serving as executioner to a Spaniard, with per- 
mission to kill any one who should thereafter 
taunt him with the execrated name of hang- 
man. ‘The Captain’s Wife,’’ a sea story, is 
also a striking tale of horror. The author, in 
an evident desire to avoid the prolixity of ex- 
planation, too often slaps the reader’s face 
with his climaxes, with the effect of being 
both rude aud crude. He chooses his subjects 
ingeniously, and, when he unfolds them at his 
best, he deserves to be enrolled among the 
successful story-writers of the period. 





MACAULAY AND WATER. 
Social Life in England from the Restoration 
to the Revolution, 1660-1690. By William 
Connor Sydney. Macmillan & Co. 1892. 
For an unscrupulous book-maker, with an in- 


finite belief in the gullibility of the public, 
there is no difficulty in putting together a 
volume on ‘Social Life in England, 1660- 
1699.’ He has only to go to some good library, 
lay open before him Macaulay's third chapter, 
and order out the books to which Macaulay re- 
fers. He will look up Macaulay’s references, 
copy in full a number of more or less inte- 
resting quotations, and string them together by 
afew remarks of hiv own. It will be safer 
for him, perhaps, to shuffle up the material, 
so that it should not come in quite the same 
order as in the chapter he is following; and he 
will be wise to refer cccasionally to Macaulay 
as a brilliant writer with whom he is sorry to 
say he cannot altogether agree. But these pre- 
cautions will probably be sufficient. The general 
public no longer reads its Macaulay; and it 
will doubtless take the writer at his word if 
he assures it that ‘‘ the marshalling of all the 
materials ’’ has been ‘‘ noeasy task,’’ and that 
he has ‘‘ sought those materials in many re- 
condite sources ’’ (Sydney, p. 195). 

This is what Mr. Sydney has done with un- 
faltering impudence. It needs but a glance at 
Macaulay’s chapter, and especially at his foot- 
notes, and then at Mr. Sydney’s book, to dis- 
cover this. But that there shou'd be no doubt, 
Providence has allowed Mr. Sydney occasion- 
ally to become drowsy; and then, instead of 
dishing up Macaulay’s ingredients anew, he 
paraphrases Macaulay’s text. A few exam- 
pies will more than suffice, and we will itali- 
cise some of the embellishments: 








MACAULAY. 


When the Duke of Nor- 
folk came to Norwich, he 
was greeted like a King 
returniog to his capital. 
The bells of the Cathedral 
and of Saint Peter Man- 
croft were rung, the guns 
of the castle were fired, 
and the Mayor and Al- 
dermen waited on their 
illustrious fellow-citizen 
witb complimentary ad- 
dresses, 


In the seventeenth cen- 
tury England abounded 
with excellent inns of 
every rank. The travel- 
ler sometimes, iu a small 
village, lighted on a pub- 
lic house such as Walton 
nas described, where the 
brick floor was swept 
clean, where the walls | 
were stuck round with | 
batlads, where the sheets 
smelt of lavender, and | 
where a blazing fire, a 
cup of good ale, and a 
dish of trouts fresh from 
the neighboring brook | 
were to be procured at | 
small charge. 








}ered on 


SYDNEY. 

Whenever the earl and 
his suite returned from 
their sojourn in the capi- 
tal, the citizens accorded 
them a welcome similar 
only to that of amonarch 
returning from victory. 
The custom was that the 
Mayor and corporation 
should go forth to meet 
him at St. Stephen's 
gate, that all the bells of 
the various parish 
churches should chime 
forth merry peals,: that 
the castle artillery should 
be discharged, and that 
the whole court should 
attend upon him in or- 
der, within one hour of 
the time that he entered 
his abode, 


In the Restoration era 
the secluded rural ale- 
house and the pictur- 
esque hostel were con- 
stantly to be found,many 
of them corresponding 
to those which the amia- 
ble Isaac Walton discov- 
his numerous 
piscatorial excursions 
through England, with 
the cleanly swept bricked 
floor, with the ancient 
ballads stuck upon the 
walls, with the linen fra- 
grant with the scent of 
lavender, with the open 
fire, the snowy curtains, 
and every material de- 
tail savoring of comfort 
and repose. 


The next passage illustrates the trick of 


transposition. 
Post: 


(1.) The porters com- 


It comes in an account of the 


It is not surprising, in 


plained that their inte-| the least degree, to tind 


rests were attacked, and 


that the great and de- 
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The extinct mammals treated of are the 
Uintatherium, an ancient horned monster of 
Wyoming and Utah; the litanotberium, which 
roamed in vast herds between Canada and 
the Gulf during the lower Miocene period; the 
Sivatherium of India; the Mammoth (Elephas 
primigenius) of Siberia and North America, 
and the extinct Irish elk, Here the text con- 
tinues admirable, but the artist has relied too 
exclusively upon instantaneous photographs of 
the modern elephant and rhinoceros, ‘Ibus the 
Uintatherium is represented with the ankle 
structure of the elephant, whereas we know 
from paleontology that its ankle and wrist 
joints were quite different. Two of these forms 
are furnished with prehensile upper lips like 
those of the tapir, whereas the structure of 
the anterior portion of the skull is wholly 
different from that of the tapir, and indicates 
that there could not have been anything in the 
nature of a proboscis. Well-written popular 
works, and this is one of them, are the gate- 
ways of science. Darwin telis us in his auto- 
biography that it was the influence of a popu- 
lar book, ‘ ‘Lhe Wonders of the World, ’ which 
impelled him to accept so eagerly the post of 
naturalist on the Beagle. We trust that ‘ Ex- 
tinct Monsters’ may similarly attract some of 
its readers to the serious study of the past 
wonders of the American Continent. 





Handy-Rook of Literary Curiosities. By Wil- 
liam 8. Walsh. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 1892. 


Mr. WaALsH announces the aim of this vol- 
ume to be primarily to entertain. In this 
view its success may be conceded, and its pro- 
lixity and want of authoritativeness be ex- 
cused. ‘‘ The tracing of literary analogies,’’ 
or the finding of parallelisms for familiar quo- 
tations, has especially engaged the editor’s 
zeal, and proverbs and slang have next re- 
ceived his attention, while under a large num- 
ber of general titles he has stowed away a mass 
of anecdote, fact, and fancy quite beyond the 
reach of his index of cross-references. If we 
know about what to expect under Anagrams 
or Alliteration, we could not have guessed 
that under Ambiguities we should find recorded 
the successive instructions on the face of our 
mutable United States pustal-cards. On the 
other hand, one might have looked for Low- 


ell’s lines— 


“life’s emblem deep, 
A confused noise between two silences, P 


among the parallel citations under ‘‘ Eterni- 
ties, Between two.’’ In short, if one’s enter- 
tainment in turning over these pages consists 
largely in surprises, these are of both sorts, as 
to what is admitted and what is omitted. 
Advertising, Quaint and Curious, and the 
kindred rubric, Agony Column; Bulls; Errors, 
Vulgar; Ignorance, Humors of; Punctuation; 
Puns; Reviews, Curiosities of; Rhymes, Ec- 
centricities of ; Self-Appreciation; and Shibbo- 
leth, are samples of omnium-gatherum and 
grab-bag. American political slang is exem- 
plified by Addition, division, and silence; 
Few die and none resign; I had rather be 
right than President; Kitchen Cabinet; and 
Knifing. The lowest end of the scale is reached 
in titles like Any other man ; Before you can 
say Jack Robinson; How’s your poor feet ? 
Let her rip; and Put me in my little bed. Un- 
der ‘* First catch your hare’’ we have the 
citation from Bracton, and the true meaning 
of Mrs. Glasse’s celebrated recipe, but with a 
faulty quotation from her book and a mistak- 
en allegation as to the spelling of the lady’s 
name, The talk about reliable under Our 
Small Ignorances mows no acquaintance with 





Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s book on that and other 
English formations in -able, though the conclu- 
sion is sound that the word is sanctioned by 
good usage. It is the reverse of accurate to 
say that ‘‘whenit first appeared in print, it 
was greeted with contempt and ridicule by pe- 
dant and pedagugue.’? On the contrary, 
Coleridge’s lead in 1800 was followed almost 
with alacrity by the leading writers ot the 
next two generations. As Dr. Hall has shown, 
it was a favorite word with the Saturday 
Review itself up to the time when that journal 
began the ridiculous crusade against it. In a 
matter nearer home (for reliable is not an 
Americanism), the short and not unfriendly 
article Abolitionists contains several histori- 
cal misstatements. Futile are the remarks 
on ‘‘ No great shakes,’’ an expression account- 
ed for with a ‘‘probably,’’ and uniliustrated 
in use, which is much older and more reputa- 
ble than is commonly supposed, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

It remains to say something about the en- 
tries, which are as a rule not strictly alpha- 
betical, but arbitrary, so that, for instance, 
Henry Clay’s high-sounding but really im- 
moral dictum quoted above must be sought not 
under ‘‘I’’ but under ‘‘ Right,’’ although it 
might just as well have appeared under 
‘* President.’? The proof-reading merits praise 
for its accuracy, and we have observed but a 
single mischance of the types—on page 937, 
where the first two words of the Greek line are 
run together. Not to be commended is the ab- 
sence of catchwords at the top of the page, 
since many of the articles fill several pages. 
We bid good-bye to this medley by saying 
that it could easily have been dispensed with, 
but' that we prefer to have it rather than to 
part with it, for occasional reference. 





General Taylor. By Oliver Otis Howard, 
Major-General U.S. A. [Great Command- 
ers.] With portrait and maps. D.Apple- 
ton & Co, 12mo, pp. xiii., 386. 


THE biography of Zachary Taylor is not one 
of very striking incident, nor can his mili- 
tary career be called great without a liberal 
use of the word. It is the story of a brave 
and honest man who did faithful service to 
his country in all the grades of military rank 
from subaltern to general. He served on the 
Indiana frontier against the Indians in the 
war of 1812, in the Black Hawk campaign on 
the Mississippi, and in the Seminole war in 
Florida. The culmination of his career as a 
soldier was in the war with Mexico, where he 
proved himself to be a competent leader of a 
small but independent army of about ten 
thousand men. He was then elected Presi- 
dent, and his sudden death in the early part 
of his term has always given pathetic interest 
to bis story, especially as it was also asso- 
ciated witb critical events in the political his- 
tory of the country. 

Gen. Howard has brought together the 
available material for a detailed examination 
of his military life, and, by personal visits to 
the battle-tields of Mexico, has been able to 
make the history of the battles of Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena 
Vista both interesting and intelligible to the 
ordinary reader. In this the maps are of 
great assistance, and the operations on this 
line in the Mexican contest are put in satisfac- 
toryform. ‘Lhe portion of the book which re- 
lates to Taylor’s Presidency is subordinate, 
and does not seem to be more than a sketch of 
public affairs in their relation to his personal 
life and influence. It is in accordance with 





the feeling and custom of the army that a 
high laudatory tone pervades the book, for 
the officers of the Mexican war who did their 
duty have always been heroes to their suc- 
cessors in our army, small as was the actual 
scale of their operations as compared with that 
of the great Rebellion. The reauer will sym- 
pathize in large measure with this tone, and 
will find the biography a welcome addition to 
the military history of the country. 





Empire and Papacy in the Middle Ages : An 
Introduction to the Study of Medizval His- 
tory for use inSchools, By Alice D. Green- 
wood. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. ; 
New York: Macmillan, 1592. 

TuHIs little book is one of those numerous bits 
of work, hacked out by cheap labor to take 
a place in a “series,” which are the bane of 
our modern educational literature. Why it 
should appear in a series of “Science ‘lext- 
books” it is hard to see, for it is not a text- 
book and there is no science init. It isa mere 
running summary of the nistory of 1,000 years 
in 200 pages—a task to be attempted with any 
hope of success only by the ripest scholarship 
and the most skilfulliterary touch. The prob- 
lem of such a book is to select the telling things 
and to hold the reader’s attention to the great 
lines of development. Especially are these 
qualities called for in a book addressed to be- 
ginners; in the present case they are conspi- 
cuously lacking. The impressions as to race, 
geographical development, growth of institu- 
tions, and the movement of politics which a 
young reader would get from this book could 
not be other than vague and confusing, ‘The 
English of the author is always weak and at 
times amazing. ‘ihe old, vicious habit of 
making all history turn upon the good or bad 
humor of kings and princes reappears here 
through a thin disguise of scholarship, and ob- 
scures the actual causes of great events, ‘Two 
little maps in black outline do not add to the 
usefulness of the book. ‘Lhe parallel table of 
medisval monarchs is useful, but even here the 
fatal incapacity of the author is betrayed by 
the designation of seven popes, including one 
with whom Hildebrand had nothing to do and 
another who represented everything that was 
hostile to him, as “patrons of Hildebrand ”! 
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selaer Institute. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE REVOLUTION, 1660-1690. 


By Wru.1aM Connor Sypney, author of ‘ England and the English in the Eighteenth Century.’ 12mo, cloth 
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Press Notices. 
From the Critic, Jan. 7, 1893. , 

*** Social Life in England, from the Restoration to 
the Revolution, 1660-1690,’ by Mr. William C. Sydney, | less book; but we have done so because it is only an 
is not inferior in value and interest to his ‘England | example of a too numerous class—the class of shod- 
and the English in the Eighteenth Century.’ In this | dy literature which works up again for idle and ig. 
book, as in that, he has succeeded in delineating the | norant readers what has already been incomparably 
everyday life of the time in a singularly graphic | better done by great writers. Yet we should hardly 
manner. The latter half of the book deals with life | have taken the trouble to expose this trash did it not 
in London, all phases of which are realistically paint- | bear the imprint of Messrs. Macmillan. Their name 
ed; but on these chapters we must resist the tempta- | has hitherto been a guarantee of some sort of wor- 
tion to dwell. All are as entertaining as they are | thy quality in the works they publish. But this is a 
edifying to the student of sociology.” book which it is a discredit for a publisher of high 

repute to have anything to do with.” 


From the Nation, Jan. 5, 1893. 
‘We have... given too large a space to a worth- 
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“It is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo-Saxon poetry from its beginnings to the accession of 
King Alfred. A thorough knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon language was needed by the man who undertook 
such a weighty enterprise, and this knowledge is possessed by Mr. Brooke in a degree probably uns 
by any living scholar.” —Evening Bulletin. 

Now Ready. Uniform with Fitch's ‘ Lectures on Teaching.’ 
A NEW BOOK BY S. S. LAURIE. 


THE INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. By Dr. 8. 8. Laurie, author of ‘Occasional Addresses 
on Educational Subjects.’ 16mo, $1.00. 


“Our greatest living writer on education.’\—Journal of Education. 
** We can safely recommend so high an authority as Dr. Laurie to teachers.*’—School Journal. 


IN THE KEY OF BLUE, 


And Other Prose Essays. By Jonn AppiINeTon Symonps, author of ‘Our Life in the Swiss Highlands.’ 
12mo, cloth, extra gilt, $3.50. 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


Arranged by H. C. Brecuine. 2 vols., large 12mo, bound in buckram, $6.00. 


A NEW BOOK BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK 


In a Hampshire Village. By CuHartotre M. Yonag, author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ROUND LONDON, 


Down East and Up West. By Montacu Wiuuiams, Q.C., author of ‘ Leaves of a Life.’ 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


ht, Feeling, and Will in Evolution; Egoism 
istory; The Results of Ethical Inquiry on an 


Sketches of Life and Character 
in Hungary. 
By MARGARET FLETCHER. With Illustrations by Rose 
De QuEsNE. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 
“Miss Fletcher’s modest account of her travels in 
Hungary will be found genuinely entertaining, and 


presenting often quite new views of a highly attract- 
ive and interesting people.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





Drawing and Engraving. 

A Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and Prac- 
tice. By Paitie Grtpert HamerrTon, author of 
‘Man in Art,’ ‘ Etching and Etchers,’ ete. With 
numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, $7.00. 


Gothic Architecture. 


By Epovarp Corroyer, Architect to the French 
Government and Inspector of Diocesan Edifices. 
Edited by Water ARMSTRONG. With 236 Illus- 
trations. Large 12mo, $2.00. 


The Barbizon School of Painters. I. 
Corot. 


By Davip Croat THomson, author of ‘The Life of 
Bewick,’ etc. With 50 Illustrations. 4to, $5.00. 


Pioneers of Science. 


By O.rtver Longs, F.R.S. With Portraits and Other 
Illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 





The Visible Universe. 

Chapters on the Origin and Construction of the Hea- 
vens. By J. ELLarp Gore, F.R.A.S. With Stel- 
lar Photographs and other Illustrations. 12mo, 
$3.75. 


A History of Socialism. 
By THomas Kirrxvup. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The City and the Land. 
A course of seven lectures on the work of the So- 
ciety. 12mo, $1.25. 


Heth and Moab. 
Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882. By CLavpE 
REIGNIER ConpER, LL.D., D.C.L. Third and re- 
vised edition. 12mo, $2.25. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 


The Week. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has done well to ex- 


1893. 


tend the scope of the Civil-Service Law so | 


as to tring within its operation ail free- 
delivery post-offices, of which there are 
601, instead of only the 53 which have as 
many as 50 employees apiece, the number 
of persons affected by the change being 
estimated at more than 7,000. The em 
ployees of the Weather Bureau elsewhere 
than in Washington, between 100 and 200 
in all, are also put on the classified list. 
The only criticism upon this action is that 
it was not taken at the beginning, instead 
of the end, of Mr. Harrison’s term. 





The caucus of Republican Senators on 
Thursday appears to have agreed, in the 
words of a prominent member of it, ‘‘to 
do as little as we possibly can” during 
the remainder of the session. This dis- 
plays a novel view of public responsibility. 
These Senators know and admit that legis- 
lation on subjects of the highest national 
concern is urgently desired by the people, 
yet they propose to stifle it. One excep- 
tion they do make—‘‘sanitary legisla- 
tion”; that, they say, they are not dis 
posed to ‘‘ignore.” But why should 
they not ignore the popular demand 
for a national quarantine as well as 
that for financial and tariff legislation ? 
Not one of these Senators had a ‘‘ man- 


date” from the people, at the time of 
his election, on the subject of ‘‘sani- 


tary legislation.”” Why should they not 
be as stubborn in blocking the popular 
will in that matter as in the far more 
vital measures relating to the currency 
and public taxation? But, say these 
sticklers for political courtesy, it is not 
for us to take any responsibility, and 
we leave everything to the incoming 
Admini,tration. But this is: the most 
transparent nonsense, and is proved to be 
eo by the determination arrived at by the 
caucus to strain every nerve to retain 
control of the Senate after March 4. They 
thus say in one breath that legislation is 
urgently required, that it is not proper 
for them to touch it at present, and 
yet that they mean to make it im 
possible for anything to be done in the 
future either. Pope Pius IX. was never 
guilty of so futile and ridiculous a non 
possumus as this. But we do not be- 
lieve this attitude of lumpish obstruction 
can be persisted in if the Democratic 
Senators do their duty. It is within their 
power to hold the noses of the Republicans 
to the grindstone, and they ought to do it. 
It isone thing to agree in a secret party 
caucus to disregard the popular will, and 
quite another to do it in an open yea and 
nay vote. 





The report of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency in favor of a re- 
peal of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
is the most encouraging step in either 
branch of Congress since the passage of 
the Bland-Allison Act in 1878. True, the 
Committee's recommendation embraces 
the coinage of the bullion already pur 
chased under the Sherman Act. This is 
except for the cost of minting, in no sens« 
a harmful step. It makes no difference 
economically whether that bullion is coined 
or uncoined. Its sleep will be equally 


sound in either form. It will occupy but 


little more room in the shape of dol- 
lars than in the shape of ingots. In 


the other branch of Congress, also, the 
Senator McPher 
son’s speech was on the right track in 
every way, but especially in the line of 
holding the Democratic party up to the 
text of its platform, which calls for the re 


signs are encouraging. 


peal of the Sherman Act in no doubtful 
terms. This clause of the platform, as 
Mr. McPherson 
brought Mr. 
electoral votes that he could 
wise The 
amendment to the McPherson resolution, 
offered by Senator Aldrich, is worthy of 
all acceptation. If it 
have to expect from the Eastern Repub 
this 


convincingly showed, 


Cleveland more than 100 


not other 
resolution, or 


have received. 


indicates what we 


licans when fight becomes hot, it 


is highly encouraging. It attirms the 
purpose of the United States to main 


tain an adequate gold reserve for keeping 
all kinds of currency at par with the best 
kind, and expressly authorizes the Presi 
dent to replenish the re-erve whenever 
necessary by selling the bonds described in 
the Act of July 14, 1875 (the Specie Re 


sumption Act It also authorizes the 
President to suspend the purchases of 
silver bullion whenever he may think 


it necessary to do so, and it stops them 
absolutely after the Ist of January next, 
unless in the meantime 
shall have been reached for international 
bimetallism. If the Republican Senators 
from the States east of the Missouri River 
will stand by the Aldrich resolution, there 
isa very good prospect of its passage at 


an agreement 


the present session 


Congressman Bynum thinks that there 
is no prospect of a repeal of the Sherman 
Silver Law unless the Bland. Allison Act of 
1878 is restored. In the event that the op- 
ponents of the Sherman Act will offer the 
latter act as a compromise, he feels confi 
dent that it would be accepted. The rea 
son why the silver men prefer the Bland Act 
is that it recognized silver asa money metal 
by coining the bullion purchased by the 
Government into standard dollars, whereas 
the Sherman Act treats this bullion as pig 
metal, and issues Treasury notes against it 
redeemable in gold. There is no doubt 
that the Sherman Act has an educating 


effect quite different from that of the 
Bland Act 
derstand the 


People do not generally un 


issue of circulating notes 


against pig silver, and many persons are 


asking why they might not be issued 
against pig-iron as well) Very true 
They might better be issued against 


pig iron, because that could be taken out 
and sold at any time to rmdeem the notes 
not to 
We think on 
Sherman Act can be 
Hland Act, 
cially when we consider the redemption 


with. This educating influence is 
be bargained away lightly 
the that the 


endured better than the 


whole 


espe 


clause introduced into it which operates as 


a mandamus on the Secretary of the Trea 


sury to keepall kinds of money at par with 
gold. 

Senator Vilas put a black mark on the 
Anti Option Bill « 
ed Senator Washburn if he was willing to 


n Thursday when he ask 


make it applicable only to gambling con 
tracts e., Where there is no intention to 
deliver the property, but only pay dif 
ferences Mr Washburn declined to d 
this, because of the difticulty establish 
ing the intention of the parties Then 
Mr. Vilas came down on the bill with 
a Vengeance as an unconstitutional mea 
sure, aS an attempt to deprive cliizens 


of a right to trade in the products of 
the country, because, forsooth, some 
other people are liable to gamble. This 
is such a monstrous proposition that it 


needs only to be stated in this way to be 


condemned Although Senator Sherman 
skulked, and acknowledged that he 
when the question was put to him in this 
form, 


thi SO 


it is 


gratifying to find some Se 


nators who have sufficient backbone 
to vote as they believe, and not 
as some ignorant people believe who 
write letters to them from the rural com 


munities of their States. There is nothing 
more humiliating in Mr. Sherman's public 
letter 
legality of paying the bonds with green 
backs—than 


career—not even his aflirming the 


his announced intention to 


vote, in deference to the Opinions of a cer 
tain class in his State, for what he said as 
plainly as possible was a bad measure and 


would not accomplish the object in view. 


In the course of Senator Aldrich’s speech 
on McKinley prices last July, he asserted 
that, while in this country prices had de- 
clined between June, 1889, and Septem 
ber, 1891, about 0.75 per cent., in England 
they had risen 1.9 per cent. No one was 
able to get him to give his authority for 
this statement, and the fair presumption 
that his authority was his own unregu 
lated imagination has now become a cer- 
tainty through some tables published in 
the London Bankers’ Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1892. Inthese Mr. A. Sauerbeck, who 
had previously worked out the scale of Bri- 





tish prices from 1846 to 1885, brings his in- 
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vestigations down to date. His baseline of 
100 is the average of the prices for the 
years 1867-73 and the relative figures for 
the six years following 1885 are, respec- 
tively, 69, 68, 70, 72, 72, 72. Thus it ap- 
pears that prices were stationary instead 
of rising at the time to which Mr. Aldrich 
referred. Mr. Sauerbeck has also figured 
out the tendency of prices during the first 
nine months of 1892, and his results show 
a steady decline from 70 in January to 
66.8 in September. 





A morning psper has taken the trouble 
to get from Pension Commissioner Raum 
a statement that the outcry against 
fraudulent pensions consists of the ‘‘bald 
inventions of the enemies of the pension 
system.” The absurdity of all charges 
against the ‘‘system” becomes apparent 
at once when we consider that no pension 
can be granted except on the certificate of 
the Secretary of War, for, says Raum— 

‘* The Secretary of War is not only the cus- 

todian of these records, but he is the judge of 
the question of the service of the soldier and 
of his honorable discharge; and no man can 
have a pensionable status in this office for an 
alleged service that is not certified to by the 
Secretary of War, or upon a discharge that is 
not verified by the same authority.’’ 
So, in the case where a man was drowned 
while wading across a stream in Georgia, 
and a pension was applied for and ob- 
tained by his widow on the ground that 
his constitution was so undermined by 
military service twenty-five years ago 
that he could not make head against 
the current, would the Secretary of 
War be bound to be acquainted with 
this state of exhaustion and the cause 
of it, constituting ‘‘a pensionable sta- 
tus,” or would he merely know that 
somebody of that name once served in 
the army? There was a case discovered 
in Maine a few weeks ago, where a man 
was drawing a pension who had never 
been in the army at all. Somebody of 
the same name had been in the army and 
had died ere a grateful country could 
reach him through any of its eagle-eyed 
claim agents. So his namesake stepped in 
and saved the honor of the nation by ap- 
plying for the pension himself, and was 
not prevented from getting it by any gift 
of omniscience on the part of the Secre- 
tary of War. 





The settlement of the disputed elector- 
ship in Oregon made the actual division of 
the Electoral College clear for the first 
time since the ballots were cast, almost 
two months ago. The Supreme Court de- 
cides that one of the three votes from that 
State belongs to the Populist candidate, 
who was supported by the Democrats, 
against the Republican claim that there 
was some technical irregularity in the 
matter which ought to defeat the plain 
will of the majority of the voters. In 
three other States there is also a division 
of the electoral vote, Michigan, under the 
district system, choosing nine Republicans 





and five Democrats, while the Democrats 
get one member of the college from Ohio 
and the Republicans one from Califor- 
nia. In Ohio there was blundering by 
members of both parties in marking 
the first name on the ballot, by which the 
Democrats profited more than their oppo- 
nents, while in California one Democratic 
candidate for Elector was cut on personal 
grounds by enough Democrats to let a Re- 
publican slip in, although the rest of the 
ticket won by from 200 to 650 votes. This 
is the second time such a thing has hap- 
pened in California, one of the Hancock 
Electors in 1880 having been scratched 
for similar reasons by enough Democrats 
to allow the choice of a Republican. If the 


.contest in either 1880 or 1892 had been as 


close as in 1876, the plain choice of the peo 
ple of the whole country as between the 
two parties might have been defeated by 
the action of a few hundred voters in one 
State, who were actuated by personal hos- 
tility against a man whose only part in the 
election could be to cast a purely formal 
vote in the electoral college. Such a risk 
shows the peril which inher¢s in this sys- 
tem of choosing Presidents. 





Cleveland has in all 277 electoral votes, 
Harrison 145, and Weaver 22, a majority 
for Cleveland over both Harrison and 
Weaver of 109. There has been nothing 
to compare with this since Grant’s sweep 
in 1872, when he had 286 of the 366 electo- 
ral votes, as there ‘had been nothing to 
compare with Grant’s record in 1872 since 
Pierce obtained 254 of the 296 votes in 
1852. The contrast with 1872 is most 
marked when the Southern States are left 
out of the account. Twenty years ago 
Grant carried every State in which 
slavery had not existed—21 in all. 
This year Harrison lost of these 21 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, In- 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Neva- 
da, and California—without counting the 
stray votes against him in Oregon, Ohio, 
and Michigan. In 1872 the Republican 
candidate received every one of the 228 
electoral votes belonging to the Northern 
States. In 1892 the Republican candidate 
in those same States (leaving out of the 
account the seven States since admitted 
to the Union) received only 130 out of the 
261 electoral votes to which they are now 
entitled. 





The Commissioners appointed last year 
to report amendments to the revenue laws 
of this State have made a brief but excel- 
lent preliminary report. This is a recom- 
mendation that all revenue for State pur- 
poses be collected from certain specific 
sources such as corporations, inheritances, 
licenses, etc., dispensing altogether with 
the machinery of assessment of real and 
personal property, and relinquishing these 
to the counties and municipalities to do 
as they please with, This is a step in the 
right direction and a movement towards 
peace and quietness in this trouble- 








some matter. It is now for the first 
time within reach of the State, as the 
debt has been paid off and as no tax for 
generul purposes was levied last year. For 
those whodo not ordinarily keep the run 
of such things, it may be well to mention 
that the State collections are of three 
kinds, viz. ,for general purposes, for canals, 
including canal debt, and for schools. The 
canal debt having been eliminated, the cost 
of maintenance of the canals might proper- 
ly be included in the tax for general pur- 
poses. Then the tax for all State purposes 
may be easily collected from specific 
sources, as that of Pennsylvania is, with 
the difference, however, that we need not 
have, as Pennsylvania has, a State tax on 
personal property. All steps towards tax 
reform should be directed towards ridding 
the community of this tax, not because it 
is unjust per se, but because it cannot be 
justly collected, and because its burdens 
fall exclusively upon a few extra-conscien- 
tious people and upon decedent estates in 
the hands of the surrogate. This is the 
universal testimony of tax commissions. 
Yet there is nothing that legislators cling 
to with more frenzied zeal than the gene- 
ral property tax. It is possible for the 
State proper to dispense with taxes on both 
real and personal property. Suchareform 
will dispense with the State Board of 
Equalization, and we shall hear no more 
of the shifting of burdens from the interior 
upon the broad shoulders of the city 
through that agency. Whenever the sys- 
tem suggested by the Commissioners goes 
into effect, New York city will pay a3 much 
in proportion as she does now or is likely 
ever to pay under the existing method of 
equalization, but she will pay it without 
any sense of injustice, and this is a weighty 
matter in itself. 





Gov. Flower’s recommendation that all 
of the State's pecuniary contributions to 
agriculture be turned over to Cornell 
University, with power to apply the same 
in such manner as the Trustees and Fa- 
culty of that institution may devise, is 
excellent. It ought to be carried into ef- 
fect without delay. The agricultural dis- 
bursements from the State Treasury, ex 
cept the portion specifically set apart as 
premiums for agricultural fairs, have be- 
come as distinctly a part of the ‘‘spoils 
system” of politics as the work on the 
canals or the appointments of wardens in 
the State prisons. When the work of get- 
ting delegates for Mr. Hill’s snap conven 
tion was in progress, one year ago, one of 
its most noticeable features was the mis 
guided zeal of the Dairy Commissioners’ 
agents in the various counties. These 
fellows were earning their bread and but- 
ter by working for Hill. This was the 
only kind of butter they were acquaint- 
ed with or were expected to concern 
themselves with. The Dairy Commission 
was started withan appropriation of $10, 
000 for the purpose of suppressing oleo 
margarine. The expenditure has grown 
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to $100,000 per year, while the fight 
against oleomargarine is not a whit more 
effectual than it was in the beginning. 
The Governor mentions some ‘“‘intelligent 
suggistions from official sources with re- 
gard to the care, feeding, and breeding 
of cattle.’ No such suggestions, we venture 
to say, have ever come, or ever will come, 
from the “‘heelers” who draw stipends as 
Dairy Commissioners’ agentsin this State. 
It is extremely doubtful whether any por- 
tion of the $300,000 that the State ex- 
pends nominally on agriculture is really a 
benefit to that branch of industry. 
Whether it is or not, it is quite certain 
that Cornell University is the only well- 
equipped agency for applying the money 
to the end for which it is ostensibly ap 
propriated. 





The formal verdict of the New York 
Presbytery in the Briggs case, as agreed 
upon on Monday, lacks something of entire 
frankness. It expressly denies ‘‘approval 
of the critical or theological views” of 
the accused Professor, yet is forced to say 
that he is ‘‘ fully acquitted of the offences 
alleged against him.” But if he is fully 
acquitted, then he has the ‘‘ approval ”’ 
of the Presbytery in the only sense in 
which they were called upon to give it— 
that is, in declaring his views not to be 
heretical. They were not asked to say 
whether they individually agreed with 
him in all respects, but whether his 
views, as published, were consistent with 
the standards of the church. In decid- 
ing that they were consistent, they offi- 
cially approved them, and there was no 
reason forletting Mr. Facing-both-ways ap- 
pear to deny the fact in the official verdict. 
We suppose the qualification was put in 
out of regard to those alarmed conserva- 
tives who predict that the denomination 
is going over to rationalism. But this 
very meeting of the Presbytery showed 
that the Presbyterian Church contains 
another class whose sensibilities must 
also be consulted—men of tender con 
sciences who refuse to be put into a 
false position by ecclesiastical shuffling. 
Dr. Clark, one of the oldest and most 
honored pastors of the Presbytery, with 
drew on the ground that he had been de- 
ceived in regard to the strictness of sub 
ecription required ofa Presbyterian minis- 
ter, and that the decisions of the Church 
had destroyed the liberty which he sup- 
posed he had the right to enjoy. This is 
the best commentary on the attempt of 
the Committee who drew up the verdict to 
stave off an irrepressible conflict with gen- 
tle words and ynmeaning distinctions. 


If a bitter Catholic controversy is to be 
precipitated on the country on the heels 
of the Briggs trial, as that followed the 
Andover troubles, more people than ever 
will be disposed to take to the woods. 
When an infallible Pope finds it as impos 
sible as a locally independent church to 
keep things running smoothly, it begins 
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to look as if any ecclesiastical system 
would find human nature too much for it. 
So far, itis true, the greater part of this 
immense Catholic ‘‘conspiracy,” as some 
papers are calling it, has been blown up in 
the froth of their own columns, but if the 
remarks attributed to Archbishop Sa 
tolli on Sunday are not pure forgery, it 
cannot be denied that affairs are some 
what critical For a Legate of the Pope 
to characterize a document, endorsed by 
the Archbishop of New York, as ‘“ igno 
ble,” ‘‘ vile,” ‘‘reprehensible beyond ex 
pression,” and filled with ‘‘ cowardly ma 
lice,” is not exactly an invitation to join 
in chanting, ‘‘Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it 1s for brethren to dwell toge 
ther in unity 


It used to be said that the French Cana 
dians who came to this country for work 
generally returned to their own land after 
they had acquired what would be for them 
there a competency. But this tendency 
appears to have been checked of late 
years, and in many parts of New England 
the immigrants of this class are settling 
with the evident intention of staying. <A 
report from Woonsocket, R. 1, shows 
that the French Americans of that 
town have within the last three years 
increased their real estate and perso 
nal property to the extent of over #500, 
000, and Woonsocket seems not to be ex 
ceptional in this respect. It is not many 
years since New Englanders generally 
viewed the French Canadians with dis 
trust, if not alarm, but we 
the Worcester Spy, a represeniative jour 


observe that 


nal, has now reached a different conclu 
sionastothem. “If,” it says, ‘* all those 
who have come to this country in the past 
had turned to with such a will to win suc 
cess, and had entered into the spirit 
of the institutions of the country, as have 
the great body of these men and women 
who have come down to us from the 
North, the United States would not now be 
discussing the advisability of putting up 
the bars because of inimical foreign immi 
gration.” 


Gen. M. M. Trumbull publishes in the 
Chicago Cpen Court an interesting letter 
which he received from Earl Grey last 
summer, giving the history of Peel's aban- 
donment of the idea of ‘‘ seeking for what 
is called reciprocity from foreign nations 
when we admit their produce to our mar- 
kets.” Earl Grey says it was Ricardo who 
knocked this out of Peel's mind: 

‘*The addresses comiemning this proposal 
which he moved :a 1813 and IS44 were intr« 
duced by speech 4 st-rate ability, and 
produced a very narkable effect. Heshowed 
conclusively that it would be impossibe to 
make any effeciwal progress towerds freer 
trade while the of insisting upon reci- 
procity was adhered to, amd that this policy 
had for its base the false potion that formerly 





prevailed among commercial nati hat it 
was their interest to secure what wae called a 
favorable ba‘ance of trade. 


The Earl says be narrow 


shed Sir 
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Robert Peel while these Speer hes were be 


ing delivered, and saw him visibly wilting 
under their power. So certain was he 
of this that he said to Ricardo at the time 
‘* Though we have been counted out, you 
have gained your object, for lam much 
mistaken if you have not converted Sir 
Robert Peel 

debates, Peel 


Sure enough, after those 
never renewed his at- 
tempts to obtain concessions from foreign 
nations before reducing duties on importa, 
and was never intluenced afterwards in 
lowering customs taxes by tl fact that 
other countries did or did not admit Bri 
tish goods on favorable terms In 1846 he 
openly and emphatically insisted that this 
was the true policy Ricardo’s argument 
is Just as irresistible to-day for Americans 
as it was then for Enclishmen: but tl 


ul 


ie 
difficulty is to find a statesman nowadays 
of Peel's « 


pen tain ledness 


All attempts to account for Panama 


Canal money spent in this country, said to 
have been upwards of #2 
ed. Mr. Thompson of Indiana 


tary of the Navy, answers for his own 


ive fail 
ev Secre 


i 


salary of $25,000 per vear, bu 


nothing 





. x 
more. This would account for not more 
than $200,000 for the whe eriod Mr 
Appleton of Boston answers for a smaller 


sum paid to himself for et ering and 


1 ‘ ’ ‘ , 
oliver servic s « ’ Critimate 


g ‘ nature 
. : i a 
Nobody else has answered for anything 
Yet it is known that a verv large sum was 


spent in the United States, over and above 


what was paid forthe Panama Railway 
shares. It would nteresting to know 
what use was made of this money tis 
to be hoped that the Paris investigation 
will throw some light on this dark subject. 
When the exact amount of the American 
fund is disclosed, it may be worth while 
for our Government, as an act of interna 
tional comity, to find out what direction 


it took. 


Word comes from Cuba that the Autono 
mist party, or Home-Rulers, have deter 
mined to take part in the coming election 
of Deputies to the ™ anish Cortes For 
some time they have chosen to emphasize 
their disgust with the government of the 
island by refraining altogether from vot- 
ing. But a part of their demands has al- 
ready been granted by the new Ministry 
in Spain, in the shape of a considerable 
extension of the suffrage, and they now 
propose to express their gratitude by try- 
ing to elect representatives to go to Ma 
drid and threaten the Government with 
all sorts of direful things unless Cuba is 
allowed to manage her own affairs. There 
is no great chance, however, that they 
will be able to make much of a showing 
at the polls. Indeed, it is shrewdly sus 
pected that the new Spanish Administra- 
ion has made a show of liberality in 
Cuban matters precisely for the purpose 
of getting the Autonomists to stand up 
and be counted, and thus become ridicu- 
tous 
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ALLEGED APPRECIATION OF 
GOLD. 
Ir was Mr. Balfour, we believe, who 
estimated, in his recent speech in Lan- 
cashire, that gold had appreciated on 
the average 1 per cent. a year for the 
last thirty years. Let us assume this to 
be correct, and let us ask who has been 
hurt by it and who has been helped by it. 

Taking first the case of the majority in 
many of our modern societies—those who 
depend for support upon their wages and 
ralaries—it is clear that such an apprecia- 
tion of gold must have helpedthem. A 
man who has worked for the last thirty 
years at a dollar a day finds that his 
wages, compared with their original value, 
have become a dollar and thirty cents a 
day. It may be said (and it may be true) 
that if the standard of value had not 
varied, he would now be getting $1.30 in 
that standard, but it is undeniably true 
that this figure would have been attained 
only by successive rises, and that in every 
case the rise would not have been obtain- 
ed until after it was earned, the employer 
profiting in the interval. Probably in 
many cases the rise would not have occur- 
red till long after it was due, for working 
people know little about monetary science, 
and those who were at work during the 
civil war speak regretfully of the high 
wages they got then, although for the 
most part their real wages were lower 
than before or since. A nominal lower- 
ing of wages is to these people more to be 
resisted than the real lowering caused 
by higher prices, and it admits of no 
doubt that, so far as the rate of wages de- 
pends upon human volition, laborers will 
protect their interests better when money 
is appreciating than when it is depreciat- 
ing. Those who are concerned for the la- 
boring classes, therefore, will not be dis- 
posed to substitute a cheaper money for 
goid in the payment of wages. 

It follows that to the extent to which 
those receiving wages have benefited by 
the appreciation of gold, those paying 
wages have lost. Altogether the greatest 
losers in this way have been the great 
transportation and manufacturing corpo- 
rations. These bodies receive little sympa- 
thy and perhaps deserve no more than they 
receive. However this may be, few per- 
sons will maintain that gold should not 
be the standard because its use compels 
our railroads and industrial trusts to 
endure a steadily increasing burden in 
the payment of wages. The class of capi- 
talists is asa rule the best able to look out 
for its own interests, and it certainly needs 
no protection against such an insensible 
appreciation of gold as 1 per cent. a year. 
It might facilitate the operations of our 
captains of industry could they know that 
prices would remain the same, but the 
danger arising from so slight an annual 
fall would disorder few of their calcula- 
tions. 

The third great industrial class, that of 
the landlords, gremains to be considered. 
This class is perhaps, nowadays, little more 
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popular than that of the capitalists, but in 
this country the enormous number of free- 
holders renders it dangerous to denounce 
them. In so far as they have rented their 
lands for long terms at a fixed money 
rent, they are the gainers by falling prices 
and their tenants are the losers. But in 
this country long terms are extremely 
rare, and the loss of one per cent. a year 
for a short period would not be felt as a 
burden by most tenants. 

According to economic theory, these 
classes exhaust the population of the eco- 
nomic world, but in common parlance 
there remain two others, the debtor class 
and the creditor class—the one interested 
in the depreciation of the standard of value, 
the other in its appreciation. These classes 
have never been scientifically defined, but 
it is possible to state their species. The 
debtor class must obviously be composed 
of solvent and insobvent debtors—of those 
who have property sufficient to enable 
them to pay what they owe, and of those 
who have not. But insolvent debtors do 
not seem to be greatly affected by fluctua- 
tions of the standard of value. As they 
cannot pay their debts, it makes no differ- 
ence to them whether they are a little 
more or a little less. In the case of sol- 
vent debtors it is necessary to consider 
the nature of the property which is the real 
security for the money that they have 
borrowed. Here we find that where it is 
personal property, as is to a great extent 
the case of men in active business, the 
period of credit allowed is very short. 
Most promissory notes and loans upon col- 
lateral are for days or months rather than 
years, and the appreciation during such 
brief periods is altogether immaterial. If 
it is found to be burdensome, these people 
are entirely able to protect themselves by 
reducing the rate of interest, or contract- 
ing their business if it does not return 
them a satisfactory profit upon borrowed 
capital. 

There remains the class of borrowers 
upon real estate, unquestionably a very 
large class, many of whom are well to do, 
many, especially farmers, not having 
large resources. But even in their case it 
is to be remembered that in the first place 
loans upon mortgages made by individuals 
are almost always for not more than five 
years, oftener for three or under, so that 
the loss by the appreciation of gold is limit- 
ed in duration. In the second place, it is 
probably the case, certainly the case if the 
census returns are trustworthy, that real 
property has appreciated much more than 
gold during the last thirty years. Those 
who have borrowed money to buy real 
estate with have, therefore, upon the 
whole been favored by the general course 
of prices, and as a class have made more 
than thev have lost by the appreciation 
of gold. And in the third place, the 
rate of interest upon capital has greatly 
fallen during recent times, so that bor- 
rowers have been able to renew their 
_ loans upon extremely advantageous terms, 
gaining more in this way than they have 








lost by any enhancement of the standard 
of value. Undoubtedly there are many 
exceptions to these general rules, but it 
cannot be denied that upon the whole 
owners of real estate have in this country 
obtained so much ‘‘unearned increment”’ 
that it does not become them to complain 
of their relatively insignificant losses 
through the appreciation of gold. 

Turning now to the creditor class, what 
has been their lot? They have seen the 
rate of interest upon their capital fall 
nearly one-half within the recollection of 
the present generation. If they are re- 
ceiving a slight increase of return owing 
to the appreciation of gold, it is less than 
they have otherwise lost, and they clearly 
have not fared so well as the debtor class. 
There seems to be little equity in try- 
ing to deprive them of .this slight 
gain for the benefit of classes that 
have made much greater gains. Upon 
the whole, it does not seem difficult for 
any man of common sense tosatisfy him- 
self that the outcry over the appreciation 
of gold is altogether unreasonable, and 
that it is juster and safer to let matters go 
on with a gold basis than to disorder 
everything by listening to the numberless 
schemes urged by bimetallists and silver- 
men. 

No reference has been made to borrow- 
ers for very long terms of years, because 
such borrowers are exclusively govern- 
ments and great corporations. Such bor- 
rowers have undoubtedly had to pay the 
penalty of taking their chances for such 
prolonged periods. The game has gone 
against them and in favor of their credit- 
ors, but it might have been the other 
way. In any case the burden of Govern- 
ment debts has small concern for us, 
since ours, both national and State, are 
so nearly paid off. As to railroad corpo- 
rations, their debts are falling in all the 
time, and each time that one comes due 
the option of renewing it or not, and the 
terms of renewal, are in their own hands, 
leaving nothing for them to complain of. 
The same is true of the debts of munici- 
palities. 

If we are committed to bimetallism, the 
considerations presented here are sufficient 
to show that it is because of an ignorant 
outcry and a deluded sentiment, and not be- 
cause of any injustice that has resulted or 
that will result from the exclusive use of 
gold as a standard of value. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND SECTARIAN 
SCHOOLS. 
THE past year has brought the relations of 
the Government to missionary schools for 
the Indians, carried on by various denomi- 
nations, into unusual prominence. For 
some time there has been a vague feeling 
on the part of many of the friends and 
supporters of such schools that sectarian 
contest and friction were developing over 
the question of Government grants of 
money in aid of them, in a very deplorable 
manner, and the opinion has often been 
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expressed that the whole system was vicious 
and should be abolished Yet few could 
have been prepared for the rapid spread 
of the movement actually to do away 
with that system which marked the year 
1892. A compendious record of the action 
taken by various church authorities will 
show the drift of sentiment. 

The Presbyterian Assemb'y at Portland, 
Oregon, resolved last May that ‘‘ the prac- 
tice of appropriating public money for the 
support of sectarian schools among the 
Indians, as is now done in the contract 
schools, ought at once to cease.” The 
Baptist Church has never taken any 
money from the Government for its own 
Indian schco!s, and so was perfectly con- 
sistent in memorializing Congress, as it 
did at Philadelphia last May, to pass 
a constitutional amendment prohibiting 
such grants, and also prohibiting the 
States from aiding any sectarian school or 
society. On May 9, 1892, the 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Omaha, lesides condemning 
the system, voted that none of the muis- 
sionary societies working under its sanc- 
tion should ‘‘receive from the national 
Government any moneys for educational 
work among the Indians.” The United 
Presbyterian Church, in General Assem 
bly at Allegheny in the same month, pro- 
tested against ‘‘all Government appro- 
priations for the denominational Indian 
schools and for other sectarian pur- 
poses as unconstitutignal.” The Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church voted at Baltimore, on 
October 19, that ‘‘ subsidies from the 
Treasury of the United States in aid of 
Indian education ought neither to be 
sought nor to be accepted by this church” ; 
and a week later, at Hartford, the Ameri- 
can Missionary Asscciation (Congrega 
tional) took similar action. 


General 


These denominations are the principal 
ones, next to the Catholics, that support 
Indian schools, and the serious change 
that the action they propose would make 
in the present policy of the Government 
may be seen ata glance». Out of the $2,- 
291,650 appropriated by Congress in 1892 
for the support of Indian schools, nearly 
one-third, or $611,570, was given to secta- 
rian schools. The Catholic schools had 
by far the larger share of this amount, 
their part being $394,756. We presume 
that this was fairly their due on the exist- 
ing basis of contracts made according to 
the number of schools. Certainly, it is 
not to be supposed that the present Ad- 
ministration would have allowed them 
more than their just due. Indeed, if any- 
thing is to be inferred from the Catholic 
outcry against Commis;ioner Morgan, 
heard in some quarters, it is that he had 
not given them all they were entitled to. 
We know nothing of the merits of this 
somewhat acrimonious dispute, and refer 
to itonly to say that of itseif it is a strong 
argument against such mixing up of Gov- 
ernment and religion. The entanglement 
has been steadily growing more serious 





and burdensome. In 1886, the Indian 
schools under church direction received 
but $228,259, and in six years, as we have 
shown, the amount was nearly trebled, 
In the same period the quarrelling and 
recrimination have also increas: d three- 
fold, it would seem, and it is time that the 
whole system should be abolished. 

At the annual Mohonk Conference of 
the Friends of the Indian, last October, 
this qu-stion was di: cussed at some length. 
The general fear appeared to be that the 
Catholics would not follow the lead of 
other churches and give up their Govern 
ment aid. Dr. Ellinwood said : 

‘*I do not believe that the Roman Catholic 
Church is going to give up its hold on the con- 
tract schouls without a tremendous struggle. 1 
have this feeling, that, if we withdraw on the 
Protestant side, the result will be that more 
and more schools will be put down in the cate- 
gory of Catholic schools, and that the surest 
way to the establishment of a relationship of 
Church and State will be right along that 
line.’’ 

Another speaker argued that the Catho 
lic Church could not afford to put itself in 
the position of being the only church 
seeking funds from the Treasury for sec- 
tarian uses, and that, even if it did, the 
question would take such shape that the 
system would soon go down in any case. 
Moreover, a letter was read from Bishop 
Marty, President of the Bureau of Catho 
lic Indian Missions, in which he said that 
his Church ‘‘ will endeavor to provide for 
her own, no matter what the State may 
do.” 

What the State ought to do at the earli 
est possible moment is to attend to itsown 
Indian schools, and let the churches; at 
tend to their own 
mixed without 


The two cannot be 
mischief. Commissioner 
Morgan has found religious prejudice, in- 
jected into a question of public policy, to 
add new terrors to office-holding. Most 
important of all,a great principle is at 
stake. Already the argument has been 
brought forward by a Catholic of high 
standing : ‘‘ We have just as good a right 
to our proportion of the public school 
funds in the several States as we have to 
our proportion of the national funds for 
the education of Indians, and this latter 
right is conceded.” The premises of 
such an argument ought to be destroyed 
atonce. Since the coming of Monsignor 
Satolli, with full powers from the Pope, 
the temper of the Catholic Church on the 
question of the public schools has under 
gone a great change. The time is now 
promising for a movement to reaftirm in 
legislation the American principle of the 
absolute independence of Church and 
State,and no better beginning can be made 
than by breaking off the connection of the 
Federal Government with religious bodies, 
through the Indian schools 


MAYOR GILROY'S MESSAGE. 


Mayor GILROY'S message reads very well 
and ‘‘draws attention” toa variety of in- 
teresting topics, on one or two of which 
he speaks with authority, while on the 
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rest his opinions are of no more value 
than the first man one meets in the Hoff 
man House cafe For instance, there are 
very few busy men who would cross the 
street to know what he thinks about quar 
antine, or immigration, or the public 
health, to which he devotes considerable 
space, for with these things he has not, 
About 


sewerage he gives some information which 


and cannot have, anything to do 


he acquired while acting as Commissioner 
of Pubhe Works 
which he got from the Commission that 
Tammany has tried to overthrow and dis 
credit; about the street 


about the aqueduct, 


paving, as to which 
he is well informed. The rest of the mes 
sage consists simply of suggestions of en 
terprises in which he thinks the city ought 
to engage, and all of which would have 
something in them for Tammany The 
value of 


suggestions, however, depends 


largely on the source from which they 
come, or, in other words, on the character 
Both Mr 


Croker and Mr. Hewitt, for instance 


of the man who offers them 
AnOW 
a good deal about the government of this 
city, but suggestions by Mr. Croker would 
be received very differently from SU eS 
tions by Mr. Hewitt, even atters on 
which they were equally well informe: 


Our object in commenting on Mr. Gil 
roy'’s message at all is not, ho 
discredit what he says, but to call atten 
tion to what he ought tohave saidan 
not said; or, in other words, toa fatal defect 
in it, a defect so serious that it is not going 


too far to say that it ought to be guarded 


lafac? ‘ 
efect, t 


against by law It isa which 
was very manifest in the Governor's mes 
sage also Any or who will take the 
trouble to examine the law under which 
the Mayor of New York holds office will 
find that the sole independent power, the 
sole powcr for the exercise of which he 


only is responsible, is the appointing 


power. <All his other powers are exercised 


in common with several other persons, 


whose votes have equal weight with his 
own, on different boards. The appointing 
power is by far the most important of all, 
k cal 


because the administration, which 


Mr. Gilroy says he desires to be ‘‘eflicient, 
economical, and progressi\ must depend 
for its efficiency and economy and pro- 
gressiveness on the quality of the men who 
fill the administrative offices. Many peo- 
ple, in thinking of administration, local and 
other, think of it as a machine of some 
sort which is wound up and then jogs on 
like a clock with mechanical regularity. 
It is nothing of the sort. It consists of 
a group of men paid for doing certain 
Maladministra 
tion consists of bad conduct on the part of 


these men; 


things in a certain way. 
good administration consists 
of good conduct on the part of these men; 
and the ultimate responsibility, of course, 
falls on the person or persons who select 
them and supervise their work. 

Now, the chief, almost the only, duty 
of importance imposed on the Mayor of 
New York by law is 
offices. 


the filling of the 
This is his special function. It 
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was made his special and exclusive func- 
tion in 1884, under a strong public sense 
of the mischief that was done by com- 
pelling him to share the appointing power 
with the Board of Aldermen. This was 
found to work badly because it divided 
the responsibility, and divided responsi- 
bility in administrative matters generally 
means no responsibility whatever. When 
the Mayor was released from the necessi- 
ty of getting the Aldermen to confirm his 
nominations, people felt that they had ac- 
complished a great reform, for, said they, 
inasmuch as the quality of the adminis- 
tration depends on the quality of the offi- 
cers, we shall now know whom to blame 
when the quality is bad. Therefore, when 
the Mayor is talking about the work 
which is not carried on by his appointees, 
he is simply gossiping about government 
much as men are wont to gossip in the 
café. His observations, for example, on 
quarantine and immigration are about as 
valuable as his observations on the pre- 
sent condition of France would be. They 
may be sound, but they have no sort of 
importance. But when he is talking 
about the manner in which he has himself 
exercised his great and exclusive may- 
oral function of making appointments 
to office, of supplying justice for the poor 
through the police courts, of supplying se- 
curity against fire through the Fire Com. 
missioners, of supplying honesty and skill 
in street repairs through the Street-Clean- 
ing Bureau, and the proper regulation of 
the liquor traffic through the Excise Com- 
missioners—then he talks business. This 
is, or would be, the ‘‘ message” people 
want to have, and of this the mayoral 
message ought, we hold, mainly to consist. 
Strange to say, on this topic Mr. Gilroy 
has not a single word. Between his as- 
sumption of his office on Monday week and 
the issue of his message on Thursday he 
performed by far the most important acts 
he will have to perform during his term of 
office, in making eleven appointments, the 
only acts of his administration, probably, 
for which he will be solely responsible. 
But the message does not contain the 
slightest allusion to them. It ought to 
tell us who Michael T. Daly, the new Com- 
missioner of Public Works, is, and what are 
the qualities or experiences. which have 
marked him out for this place. It ought 
to describe minutely the claims of the 
four new police justices, and especially 
those of Joseph Koch, the late Excise 
Commissioner, and give Mr. Gilroy’s rea- 
sons for believing that they will fill the 
place of magistrates in a great city so as 
to bean example and encouragement to 
the honest, sober, and industrious poor, and 
a terror to evildoers of every degree. But 
he does not say one word about them, and 
this omission really makes his message a 
mockery. If the Comptroller had fol- 
lowed his example, he would have dis- 
cussed the tariff, the silver question, and 
the Bimetallic Conference, but have made 
no mention of the municipal finances. 
The collateral, objections to this kind of 





message, though not so obvious, are also 
very serious. Exhortations to citizens, 
and especially the poor foreign citizens, to 
‘* codéperate ” with the authorities in at- 
tempts to ‘‘improve the outward con- 
dition of the city,” to ‘‘serve the con- 
venience of the people,” and to ‘address 
themselves to the problems which await 
solution with patience and courage,” and 
so forth, come with a bad, not to say ri- 
diculous, grace from a functionary who, 
almost on the day he takes office, proceeds 
to display in the most marked way within 
his reach his contempt for the very first 
conditions of efficient administration, 
and for the very foundations of public 
order, by his choice of subordinates, A 
very large proportion of these Tammany 
worthies are well known to the crimi- 
nal and semi-criminal classes as old bar- 
room and gambling-house and dog-fighting 
acquaintances, and old companions in “‘big 
drunks”; and therefore moral exhortation 
from the man who has picked them up 
and put them in places of dignity and 
emolument is well calculated to excite 
the merriment of the thoughtless, The 
truth is, the time for preaching from our 
present class of rulers ispast. They ought 
either to stop writing ‘‘ messages” or 
make them very brief. But better still 
would be a legal provision requiring them 
to give the reason for their appointments 
to office, as judges are compelled to give 
the reasons for their decisions. We all 
like to listen to anybody who talks on 
subjects which he understands, but every 
decent man is restless under sermons from 
the ungodly. 








THE JEWS IN EUROPE. 


EVEN such a cool-headed and cautious 
observer as the London Economist declares 
that the hostility to the Jews on the Con- 
tinent—that is, in Germany, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Hungary—is becoming a very 
serious political phenomenon. Everybody 
knows what the anti-Semitic movement 
in Russia is. It has led to expulsion of 
Jews from the country on a vast scale 
and the subjection of those who remain 
to a persecution which will either com- 
pel them to emigrate or make the suc- 
cessful pursuit of any respectable call- 
ing impossible for them. Matters have 
not gone as far as this in Austria, but the 
feeling against them is rising, and the hos- 
tility of the peasantry to them in Hunga- 
ry is so great that they are in constant 
danger of their lives. In Germany there 
has been a great revival of the anti-Semi- 
tic movement, which the present Emperor 
tried to discourage when he came to the 
throne by dismissing its leader, Herr 
Stoeckel, the Court Chaplain. But it has 
never been anything like what it is to- 
day. A certain Ahlwardt is now at the 
head of it, and he recently, in one of 
his violent speeches, accused a Jewish 
contractor of having furnished bad rifles 
to the army and obtained their accept- 
ance through bribery. When put on trial 





for libel, he produced documents stolen 
from the War Department, showing that 
there was some trifling foundation for the 
charge in the fact that some rifles in a 
large contract had been found defective. 
But the trial so endeared him to the 
public that he was elected to the Reichs- 
tag by a majority of three to one; the 
Conservatives, although he is a Liberal, 
all supporting him. An _ anti-Semitic 
plank was then put in the Conservative 
platform asking for the exclusion of the 
Jews from all public offices, and the 
Reichstag, by an overwhelming vote, gave 
Ahlwardt his sat, in spite of his condem- 
nation to five months’ imprisonment. 


The Economist ascribes the hatred of the 
Jews in Germany to jealousy of their suc- 
cess in trade and in the professions, to Ger- 
man pridé of race which the Government 
encourages as a help to patriotism, to the 
Jews’ love of distinction and display, to 
a ‘‘certain satiric insolence of tongue,” 
and finally to ‘‘their separateness, by their 
ceremonials and by their habit of intermar- 
riage.” But, as it points out, no change in 
the character or manners of the Jews is 
likely, even if possible. Nothing the Gov- 
ernment can do, therefore, can make them 
more acceptable to the German public, 
and it is equally impossible to attempt to 
give expression in legislation to the popu- 
lar dislike of them. They play too large a 
part in all the great interests of the State to 
be made objects of persecution, inasmuch as 
they number among them some of the most 
distinguished men in every calling. There 
are signs in France, where the Jews have, 
since the Revolution, been more comfort- 
able than in any other European country, 
of the same growth of hostility to them 
among all classes. The press is becoming 
more and more savage in its denuncia- 
tions of them, and shows more and more 
disposition to make them responsible for all 
financial scandals. 

It is difficult to account for all this, but 
it is safe to say that the spread of the 
anti Semitic feeling is a product, more 
or less direct, of the socialistic feeling 
which is now in the air in every coun- 
try, and seeking expression by all sorts 
of channels. Its most marked feature 
is a vague hostility to the rich in 
trade and manufactures and banking; 
and in Germany the Jews are made to 
stand for wealth in general and take the 
blows intended for it. In France, the 
Socialist hatred of the well-to dois now 
expended on the ‘‘bourgeois,” or black-coat- 
ed people at large, but there are signs that 
it may yet be concentrated on the Jews, 
and especially Jewish bankers and capi- 
talists. Apropos of this there is in the 
last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
a remarkable article, by Vicomte Melchior 
de Vogiié, on the present crisis in France, 
in which he makes the prevailing unrest 
ali over the Continent a rising against 
the domination of wealth over modern 
communities, not unlike, and in fact the 
legitimate successor of, the rising of one 
hundyed years ago against the feudalism 
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of the landed aristocracy. He argues | courtesy of spirit which makes of its adver 


that it is absurd to talk any longer, 
as the economists do, of wealthy men 
as simply capitalists discharging an eco 
nomic function; they are the real ru- 
lers of the nations, through their in- 
fluence of one sort or another on the 
legislators, and through their control, 
as employers of labor, of the lives of 
the poor. They have, he says, displaced 
both royalty and aristocracy and religion 
in shaping national policy and defin- 
ing national interests, and they have be- 
come as contemptuous of opinion, as a po 
litical or moral force, as ever were the 
great landholders of the old régime, 
when one of them had Voltaire cudgelled 
by a valet. He sneers at the press 
as a countervailing agency, by pointing 
out the way in which the public, which 
once accepted the press as ‘‘pure thought” 
direct from the brain, has now, through 
sheer force of habit, come to accept it as 
the product of a factory, worked, like cloth 
factories, simply for dividends—a pheno- 
menon which he says sheds a flood of 
light on the situation. In other words, 
he considers the Socialist movement an 
insurrection against plutocracy, which 
has its prototype in the Revolution of 
1789. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 
TORONTO, January 4, 1893. 

THE philosophical interests in this country 
have been the last to feel the need of united 
effort. Perhaps it is because philosophers are 
the most independent of men. Some would 
say it is because they are the most polemic of 
men. Yet their common ideals and aims should 
make them the most brotherly of men. It is 
interesting to note that the movement towards 
the formation of associations in this depart 
ment came from the side of psychology, that 
aggressive and just now somewhat exacting 
science 

The American Psychological Association was 
formed last summer at the instance of that far- 
seeing man, President Hall. The session held 
at the University of Pennsylvania last week 
(December 27 and 28) was accordingly the first 
regular programme. No one, I think, who at- 
tended the meeting failed to be impressed with 
the quite unusual enthusiasm of the members, 
and the still more unusual peace and serenity 
that prevailed in all the discussions. It was 
really an irenicon—a message of good-will at 
the Christmas season—this cordial statement 
of agreements and differences in one branch, 
at least, of philosophy. 

Tsay “a branch of philosophy,” because the 
policy of the Association clearly looks towards 
such a statement of its platform. Among its 
“charter members” are men of different phi- 
losophies and different psychologies, and in the 
admission of new names the two questions to 
be asked, as I apprehend, are these: Is he a 
genuine psychologist ? and, Is he a peaceabk 
man? For we are determined—if my breath 
of the atmosphere of the Philadelphia meeting 
was well drawn—not to harbor men who do 
not wish well to the ideals and methods of legi- 
timate academic and scientific psychology, nor 
men, on the other hand, who lack that breadth 
of view which constitutes philosophy, or that 











sary a friend 

The Association elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, G. Stanley 
Hall; Vice-President, George T. Ladd; Secre- 
tary, Joseph Jastrow. The business of the 
body is largely in the hands of an Executive 
Council on which many of the larger universi 
ties are represented. 
long. 


The programme was not 
It comprised papers by Cattell, Hall, 
Nichols, Pace, Witmer, Sanford, and Bryan, 
A full re 
port of the proceedings is to be published in the 


besides others informally presented. 


American Journal of Psychology, and after 
wards in independent form. Of these, perhaps 
the one of most general interest, apart from 
Dr. Sanford’s observations on dreams, which 
have already gone the rounds of the newspa 
pers, was President Hall's account of the ‘*His- 
tory and Prospects of Experimental Psychology 
in America.” While presented as a sketch 
merely—an indication of the springs of the ris- 
ing current of present-day interest and ef- 
fort—it contained a relative estimate of men 
and events in the immediate past. Dr 
Hall attributes to three men, all educators as 
well as philosophers, a preponderating psycho- 
logical influence. These three are Mark Hop- 
kins, Hickok, and MeCosh. It is notable, as 
Dr. Hall remarked, that Dr. McCosh was the 
first in America to recognize the importance of 
‘** physiological psychology ” and the necessity 
of cultivating it. It occurs also to the present 
writer to inquire whether Dr. MeCosh was not 
the first influential educator, who was also a 
theologian, to recognize and teach the doctrine 
of biological evolution in this country. It is 
well, amid the cross-currents of the present and 
the multitude of details of new research, to 
look backward to the sources from which we 
inherit our tendencies, and to the men to whom 
we owe our inspirations, 

A “breezy stimulus” was brought to the 
meeting by Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Har- 
vard, who has recently come from Freiburg to 
be director of the Harvard Psychological Labo- 
ratory. Dr. Miinsterberg gave us an hour of 
rapid German, and stirred up a vigorous dis 
cussion—as his work always stirs discussion 
upon the very foundations of experimental re 
search. This discussion, as well as others, was 
enriched by the contributions of Prof. Titche- 
ner of Cornell, who, besides exemplifying the 
Leipzig degree—now no rare thing here—brings 
also the philosophical training of Oxford Uni- 
versity. 

The Association decided not to take part, in 
an Official way, in the congresses of the World's 
Fair, preferring to leave its members free to 
give their support to such arrangements and 
plans as might be agreed upon by the various 
World's Fair congress committees. I may also 
say, for the benefit of those who have not seen 
the announcement in the philosophical journals, 
that the 
mental Psychology has made a similar decision 

i. e., not to ho 


International Congress for Experi- 
id an extra session in America 
The next meeting of the American Associa- 
tion is to be held at Columbia College, New 
] tring the Christmas recess, 1898. Re- 
ports of the present meeting may be had short 
ly from the Secretary J.M.B 


MONEY AND LABOR IN AUSTRALIA 


Sypney, November 27, 182. 
PROBABLY few countries have in a year suf- 
fered a greater loss of prosperity without reach- 
ing a crisis than have some of the Australian 





Of the 


to this loss, the most direct is the sudden ina 


colonies causes that have 


bility to borrow money for public works, and 





the resulting change in the position of the la 
boring classes. For mat vears New South 
Wales and Victoria had only to announce in 
London their desire to float a loan 
amount required over-subscribed at once. Sines 
the Baring crisis England has becom: 

cautious about lending its money to far-distant 
countries, however different their government 
and method might be from the ill-fated Ar 
gentine The colonies already committed t 
public works, undertaken when monev was 
easily obtained, for a time hoped to carry thes 


on, and, rather than abandon them, paid cor 


tinually higher rates for their loans, thus de 
preciating still further their own credit, till 
finally the climax was reached, and the amounts 
desired were not forthceomir 


In previous years Government expenditure 





had found employment, in one y or at 
other, for a large populatio uborers, as 
well as contractors and storekeepers, who s 
denlv found themselves unm i for wh 
such works as railways, bridges, and imp 
ments to harbors and rivers had t SUSpOT 
ed. Naturally such men seught for emple, 
ment in other industries, only to find tu 
selves involved in direct nilict with the 
labor-unions and classed everywhere as‘ black 
legs.” Nowhere bave labor-ur t now had 
greater power than in Austra tx able t 
limit the number of their mer ~ . 

as the Government found work for s ‘ BY 
proportion of the outsiders. The leaders of the 
unions failed to appreciate the changed pos 
tion, and with their old-ti: pride ondered 
no reasonable grounds a strike of about 7.Q00 
men employed as miners at the Broken Hill 
Silver Mines, while in Svdnev and Melbourne 
there were over 10,000 men equally capable out 
of work. This strike collapsed at about the 
same time as that at Homestead, Pa., and for 
the same reasons—exhaust s and 
abundance of non-union labor The ists 
have changed places with the unemp! and 
it remains to be seen whether they w not in 
turn find themselves treated as ‘ black-legs 
when trving for work of another kind. Hard 
though the lesson has been, the in be 1 


doubt that the results of this strike will be 
beneficial to the colonies, in bringing about a 


fairer adjustment of the rewards of capital and 


of labor The hard-and-fast scale of wages en 
forced bv the ns must become elast t 
suit tl eeds of the t s, and, 1 han all 


their leaders must understand that agreements 
can no more be broken with impunity by them 
than by their en piovers 
For several vears there went on in Mel- 
bourne the wildest speculations in land and 
buildings imaginable. In the main streets of 
this city of 400,000 inhabitants land brought 
Broadway, New York 
Magnificent buildings were erected that, if 
fully occupied at fair rentals, could not return 
st to-day. Many of these 


utely tenantless. Finance companies 


— 


higher prices than 





1 per cent. on their « 
are abso! 


ling societies arose in great numbers, 





ares quickly went to heavy pre 
miums, though paid up to but a small propor- 

on of their ultimate liability. With the col- 
lapse that has necessarily followed, such shares 
became valueless, and the holders are in most 
eases ruined, as the further liability, so little 
thought of at first, must now be collected by a 
liquidator or assignee in bankruptcy. Such 
changes seldom come without some criminal 
acts being discovered, yet, considering the mar 
vellous ease with which m mey was obtained, 
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the record is comparatively a cleanone. None 
of the causes of depression affects seriously the 
real industries of the colony; the wool clip and 
the wheat harvest are as sound as ever, 
the production of silver is increasing every 
year, and this year, too, the gold mines have 
been unusually successful. Undoubtedly the 
cities are too large in proportion to the coun- 
try, but new countries have suffered from this 
centralization before. The Australian colonies 
afford a safe and legitimate field for the in- 
vestment of the capital of older countries, 
provided reasonable care is taken and gambling 
profits are not sought. One of the greatest 
dangers of previous years, drought, has been 
materially lessened by artesian boring and 
water conservation. 

In climate Australia has many advantages. 
Labor in the open air is practicable the year 
round, and clothing and fuel need not be spe- 
cially provided for the winter. Sheep and cat- 
tle need never be sheltered. The governments 
are certainly most favorable and many laws 
are admirable. The United States has already 
successfully borrowed our Ballot Act, and in 
time may adopt the equally excellent system of 
land titles known as the Torrens Act. Conspi- 
racy against the laws for the maintenance of 
order has been boldly and severely punished, 
even when such conspiracy consisted merely of 
words from which no actual violence resulted, 
and the Government in power knew that they 
were thereby risking the votes of many 
of their supporters. Equally boldly in New 
South Wales have those directors and mana- 
gers of financial institutions been punish- 
ed who conspired to the issue of false balance- 
sheets and misleading prospectuses. Victoria 
has been slower, but there is as yet little rea- 
son to doubt that she will act equally well. 

Hence from this depression real good -may 
come. What is most needed is the reéstablish- 
ment of colonial credit in London, and this will 
easily and at once follow on federation. That 
there are many difficulties in the way is easily 
appreciated when one remembers how hard it 
was for the American colonies to unite even in 
the face of a great common danger. Many pri- 
vate interests may have to be sacrificed to the 
general good, but it may safely be said that ad- 
versity has brought the possibility of federa- 
tion far nearer than the formal meetings in 
more prosperous days; and that this result 
may be soon reached must be the desire of 
every well-wisher of Australia. 

J. E. BULLARD. 








FOREIGN JURISDICTION IN JAPAN. 
Toxyo, December 10, 1892. 

For several reasons one may justify himself 
for having resolved to write to you on this sub- 
ject once only, and that not before the moment 
of departure from this country: first, because 
most people here believe, with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in ‘ Things Japanese,’ that it is a ‘“‘thorny 
question” of which they are ‘‘utterly sick and 
weary”; again, because on this subject a ma- 
ture opinion alone can be of any value; and, 
finally, because the publication of conclusions 
such as those here recorded is infallibly the sig- 
nal for personal abuse from a section of the 
foreign press here, which, at the distance of 
several thousand miles, can be borne with 
greater equanimity. 

I sing, then, the theme of foreign jurisdic- 
tion in Japan; of that form of invasion of na- 
tional sovereignty which consists in maintain- 
ing indefinitely a staff of foreign judges and 
foreign sheréfs within the confines of an inde- 


’ 





pendent state; of a system that substitutes for- 
eign laws and foreign procedure for the sove- 
reign rules of a civilized nation; of a policy 
that denies efficacy to the merest police regu- 
lations until they have been confirmed by 
the assent of seventeen States, scattered all 
over the globe, some of them less worthy in all 
that makes national character than the State 
over whom they domineer; and of a legal ar- 
rangement which avowedly rests on the theory, 
false in fact and abhorrent and humiliating to 
every Japanese patriot, that the courts of his 
country are incapable of administering even a 
mediocre justice between man and man. The 
American nation is the only one which recog- 
nizes, in its relations with Japan, the true no- 
tion of exterritoriality—that it is a jurisdiction 
delegated by the sovereign of the country to 
certain foreign agents to administer certain ab- 
normal rules of conduct in limited classes of 
cases. But even in this its best aspect it rests 
on an assumption of jural deficiency and legal 
incapacity which is now amply proved to have 
lost whatever foundation it once had. 

The rationale of exterritoriality was concise- 
ly expressed by Secretary Fish, in 1871, when 
he wrote to Minister De Long: 

‘‘All that has been sought by the Christian 
Powers is to withdraw their subjects from the 
operation of such laws as conflict with our ideas 
of civilization and humanity, and to keep the 
power of trying and punishing in the hands of 
their own representatives.” 


This is the whole basis of exterritorial juris- 
diction in Japan. The diplomatic documents 
of the times, in which the epithets ‘‘ semi-bar- 
barous,”’ ‘‘semi-enlightened,” ‘‘ despotism,” and 
the like are freely used, indicate clearly the na- 
ture of the dominant conception. Epithets such 
as these never had any foundation in fact. The 
right of Japanese culture to receive in the full- 
est degree the title of a civilization is still to a 
certain section of people an impassable pons 
asinorum, but it is open to a demonstration as 
easy and as various as is the Pythagorean pro- 
position, 

All that could serve, forty years ago, as the 
basis of a claim of exterritorial jurisdiction, 
was the undoubted presence of a feudal frame- 
work in the government of the country. Even 
this never seemed a sufficient basis to Town- 
send Harris, the negotiator of the treaty. He 
declared that the claim was ‘‘against his 
conscience”; and the then Secretary of State 
(Marey) regarded it as an unjust interfer- 
ence with the municipal laws of a country. 
But this framework of feudalism disappeared 
many years ago. Japan had long since out- 
grown it; and it fell away, amid the cannon- 
smoke of 1868, like a rotten scaffold which has 
been left about a completed mansion and final- 
ly falls at a tremor of the earth. With it dis- 
appeared the outward disfiguring incidents of 
a feudal state of society. It may be safely said 
that there is little more left of feudalism to-day 
in Japan than there isin Germany. As for the 
inner substance—the degree of refinement to 
which the art of living has been carried, the 
private and public virtues of the people—it is 
inexcusably invidious for us to assume to judge 
them in any other spirit than that in which we 
would criticise Italy, France, or any other po- 
litical equal of Europe. Let any one come to 
Japan in the spirit of a learner, and he will 
find that it has lessons of life even for self-con- 
tained America. 

The exasperating thought to the sensitive 
Japanese (and that is every Japanese, when 
the national honor is touched), is that, while 
the bonds of exterritoriality are fast about his 
country, other nations whose irregular and 








irresponsible justice constantly calls for diplo- 
matic intervention are endowed, by an Occi- 
dent birth (so to speak), with an autonomy 
which some of these very offenders join in de- 
nying to Japan. When the Japanese subject 
glances over our diplomatic history and reads 
the incidents of the Virginius in Cuba, of Van 
Bokkelen in Hayti, of Wheelock in Venezuela 
(to name no others), and realizes that every one 
of these States is as much beyond his own in 
international rights as it is behind in much that 
makes for civilization, it is no wonder that he 
regards Treaty Revision as first and foremost 
a question of redeeming the national honor 
He need not claim that justice is administered 
in his country in any manner that could he 
compared to that of any nation of the earth 
Certainly he could not say that the British or 
American resident could find everything here 
that he would meet in his own courts. There 
are certain features of his justice which an 
Anglo-Saxon cannot expect to find anywhere 
duplicated. Quot homines, tot sententia, and 
the rule applies to nations also, But Iam free 
to say (knowing something of Japanese courts 
and not very much of European) that I should 
as willingly be tried in a Japanese court as in 
that of any Continental nation—and more 
willingly, in some respects. 

To give an instance, the penalties (especially 
the fines) of the Japanese Criminal Code are 
considerably lighter, strange as it may seem 
to some, thaninour own country. This was re- 
cently well illustrated by the recent action of 
the British representative in Japan, when he 
gave assent to the new Game Regulations and 
promulgated a British draft; for the penalties 
of the Japanese ordinance reached a maximum 
of from 20 to 50 dollars (Mexican), while those 
of the British Order reached from 50 to 100, 
with the added alternative of a term of im- 
prisonment. In general practice, too, the Ja 
panese courts seem to run to much lighter 
terms of imprisonment. Again, the foreigner 
is everywhere here treated with much more 
consideration than in continental Europe—for 
reasons which cannot here be explained; and 
a foreigner may count on more courtesy in a 
Japanese tribunal than the average commoner 
could look for on the Continent. 

After all, what is it that goes to make a pro- 
per administration of justice? Is it good laws 
Then most emphatically there is justice here : 
for Japan has laws equal to the best in Europe. 
They are the product of a concert between the 
best foreign and native experts, and have been 
two decades in preparing. Is it competent ju- 
dicial officials? There are now some 1,250 in 
all, nearly half of them trained in Western law: 
organized into courts on a most approved plan ; 
stationed in every province and county of the 
empire ; and comparing more than favorably 
with English and French courts in the despatch 
of business. Many of them lack experience, 
but that is a defect which time is every day 
curing, and is certainly not to be emphasized. 
Is it that the nation must have certain funda- 
mental notions of law and justice? Then it can 
be denfonstrated that Japan is one of the most 
law-abiding nations in the world ; that it pos- 
sesses a legal and judicial history dating back 
at least to the days of Charlemagne ; that such 
institutions as banks and exchanges, with their 
accompaniments of checks, bank-notes, bills of 
exchange, and ‘‘futures,” have been familiar 
for 200 years in Japan; that the judiciary of 
the last two centuries developed their prece- 
dents in a manner differing little in spirit from 
that of the judges of England ; and that a sy 
tem of procedure and of substantive rights was 
then worked out, containing in essence all the 
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titles of European law, and corresponding in 
general trend to Continental rules. Mr. Blaine, 
in 1881, in language which there could have 
been no evidence to justify, predicated of this 
people ‘‘an utter incompatibility of habits of 
thought on all legal and moral questions,” 
which, with other things, ‘‘ made it impossible 
to trust the persons, the property, and the lives 
of our own people to such a jurisdiction.” Of 
this I can only say that a more cruel libel was 
never penned in our diplomatic history. So 
gross a misconception can be compared to some 
of the ignorant notions of the United States 
that lodged in many British heads for decades 
after the Revolution. But time has brought its 
revenges. ‘All that has been sought,” said 
Mr. Fish, in the passage above quoted, 
withdraw their subjects from the operation of 
such laws as conflict with our ideas of justice 
and humanity.” Yet four weeks ago, 
one years after this sentence was penned, an 


“Is to 


twenty- 


accused murderer, Carstens, arraigned in a 
Yokohama tribunal, demanded that he should 
be tried in a Japanese court, not in the German 
consular court, disclaiming his German na- 
tionality for the specific reason that he could 
hope under the Japanese Code, but not under 
the German, for a certain diminution of penal- 
ty on the ground of extenuating circumstances. 
Thus in 1892 we are presented with the spectacle 
of a subject of a leading Western Power ** seek- 
ing to withdraw ” himself ‘‘from the operation 
of alaw” of his own State because the corre- 
sponding law of Japan is less ‘‘in conflict with 
his ideas of justice and humanity.” 

It is time that we recognized for Japan the 
validity of the honorable principle enunciated 
by Secretary Marcy nearly forty years ago, 
during a diplomatic incident with Austria: 

“The system of proceedings in criminal 
cases in the Austrian Government has undoubt- 
edly, as is the case in most other absolute coun- 
tries, many harsh features, and is deficient in 
many safeguards which our laws provide for 
the security of the accused. But it is not with- 
in the competence of one independent Power to 
reform the jurisprudence of others, nor has it 
the right to regard as an injury the application 
of the judicial system and established modes of 
proceeding in foreign countries to its citizens 
when fairly brought under their operation. 
All we can ask of Austria is that she 
should give American citizens the full and fair 
benefit of her system, such asitis. . . . She 
cannot be asked to modify her mode of pro- 
ceedings to suit our views, or to extend to our 
citizens all the advantages which her subjects 
would have under our better and more humane 
system of criminal jurisprudence.” 

If this is good law for Austria, it is even 
better law for Japan, for the legal system of 
Japan to-day is probably much better than 
that of Austria forty years ago. On the prin- 
ciple here set forth, Japan may surely claim 
that the long-standing indictment against her 
be quashed without delay, and that her judi- 
cial autonomy be once more restored, 

And now, in conclusion, who is responsib] 
for this indictment, as it is accepted by the 
Western States of to-day? First, tradition, 
and the inertia of diplomacy. The traditions 
are of two centuries ago, and rest on notions 
long exploded. The inertia is due to that diplo- 
matic love of the status quo which at once es- 
tablishes and endangers the delicate equilibri- 
um of international forces. Diplomacy will 
never ‘“‘move on” from a position of vantage 
till the policeman of public sentiment lifts his 
club. 

Second, the local opinion of the foreign set- 
tlers in the open ports is on the whole against 
It is 
of these communities, as some 
friends of Japan have reported, that their 


the surrender of foreign jurisdiction 
idle to say 
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members are of such ach 





acter as to discredit 


their opinions on any subject. Those whose 
opinions go to mould the local sentiment ar 
for the most part reputable men and gentle- 
men, and need not be gratuitously slandered 
They are simply mistaken—and this may be 
said, as a low-tariff champion may criticise the 
alleged delusion of protectionist manufacturers, 
without in any way impeaching their 
faith. 
our interests, our national qualities. our oppor 

and the 
error here flows from all of these sources 


good 


Our views can never be independent of 
tunities for information, our milier 


But, third, it is nursed and expanded and 
disseminated by one or two resident editors, 
whose pens, with fatal malignity, devote them 
selves incessantly to the denunciation, in super 
lative terms, of the general depravity of the 
Japanese race, and in particular their incapa 
city to administer justice in their own land 
These men (in the practice of their profession 
seem to have lost all sense of honor, fairness, 
and veracity. They will deliberately pervert 
an opponent’s arguments, carefully conceal 
from the public any but their own side of a 
case, falsely attribute to others statements and 
opinions never made or entertained, and inva 
riably attribute to acts the worst motives 
Yet these are precise ly the persons who talk 
loudest of the integrity and general superiority 
of the Western races. As a demonstrative it 


stance, selected from among many, let me 
chronicle briefly a recent eaposé of one of these 
journals’ methods. Writing from the ex-parte 
statement of a foreigner who had laid an ace 

sation of theft in a Japanese court, it broadly 
charged Japanese laws with being * fundamen 
tally opposed to our right and 


wrong,” and it named. as the instan 


notious 


e which 


‘eclipsed all others in blundering stupidity,” 
the discharge of the accused Japanese by the 
Court in the above case. It said, in the course 


of the controversy 


‘What we do not profess to know has n 
thing to do with our argument. What we do 
know is that a coolie, taken in the act of thiev 
ing and seen by three witnesses who gave evi 
dence in court, was acquitted. If acquitting a 
man under such conditions is Japanese law and 
justice, then it is entirely foreign to Eure pean 
ideas, and that is all we wish to prove.” 


Put in 
might be conceded, though no 


such a way, the failure of justi 


made for the Judge's opi 


But the above comn 





credibility 





based on an ex-parte statement, an 


lished before the proceedings of the Court 
were made public, as they were within a few 
days. The main facts, it then appeared, were 


as follows: 








kev to tl house at Lo's request 
mplovee of the firm testified that 

es fad Made a mistake i 

on % it } Ise this lx Ww the fa 

ted t susp n of the accuser 
uv, head ¢ a COMPANY of coolie-port- 
ers testil at if i i received rders trom 
the Pio Lat rryv tl tea to the house 

n quest 

What a miplete misrepresentation was the 
former statement which we do know ™) will 
easily be seen; and the journal in question 


could not avoid admitting it. One could give 











o~ 

~~ 4 
a dozen instances to the same effeet in 
Ss Nanny insiances, and tl here ~t 
gives only a faint idea of what sunetines 
curs It is urnalism of this sort which k . 
the « tv in an unnatura ! st, f 
tering pinion with tl \ n i 
sting rritati + = t t ght ha 
healed a It is fa hat thoes 
nals, flourishing as they do within Japanene 
territory, S@ssulic s ton { art allen ‘ 
abuse towards the whole Japanese nat: 
which can only be compared ! ntrv t 


that of the Anarchist paper 


fellows. In Europe they would speedily 
counter the prohibition the law, if ben 
they were not first drowned el suit \ 
it is, they find proteetion und the gis 
Exterritoriality They know tt r «x 
pation mnust disappear with that worn-out 
stitution, and they efemd it But ¢t 
speedy dissolution every well-wisher of Jay; 
must look forward, and meantime may do what 
little he can to hasten that end J. H.W 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS CAUCUS 





To THE EpirorR oF THe Nation 

Sir: In your iss f \ ‘ rrak 
vere comment upon the met pursued by t 
friends of Mr. Laxige in} t ris « 
to the United States Sena t Legislatur 
of Massachusetts. You rit both the fact 
that a caucus of the Republican Representa 
tives was called, and that it was called at « 
in eal date The facts a these: Six vea 
aw wt elect 4 a. st was |} 
the tw s did « ‘ sena 
action. i ‘ bas Om tl + 

te, tl ar rats, | : ty of 
whole body ast a me v i nentary Vv 
for é f the WH PRATT vl Dawes. one 
the Republica undidates, rr ved th tes 
f only a minority of the Republicans; but bl 
fore the vote was declared, Mr. Dawes’s pa 
ner, a Democrat, arose al anged his \ 
ind st it f M Dawes He was imn 
itely f wed by the greater part of the Dx 

ats, and tl t tion f Mr Dawes 

the first ballot was thas secured. After t! 
fact of the Democratic action was evident 
a number of Republicans who had voted 


for their candidates also changed their votes 


but the fact, nevertheless, remained that the 


ninority candidate of the Republicans was 
ected by Democratic votes Ever since that 
time has been the determination of the a 


ive Republicans that the Republican party, so 
it formed a majority of the Legisla 
tur should control the election of the next 
Senator, and to that end should nominate its 
candidate in party caucus before meeting in 
At the next Senatorial ele« 
ans were practically unani 
us jn favor of reélecting Senator Hoar, and 
efore no caucus was held because none was 
needed. But when the Republicans held their 
State ( 


nvention this autumn, the following 


plank was adopted by unanimous vote: 


‘We are to choose a State Legislature which 
elect a United States Senator, as well as 
eare for our State affairs. We believe that 
the Republicans in that body should nominate 
in caucus and elect a United States Senator 
without seeking the advice of, or combinations 
with, any other political party or parties.” 





Some time afterwards sixty-nine Republican 
Senator 


an invitation to the other members of their 


elect and Representatives-clect issue d 
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party who had been elected to the Legislature, 
to unite with them in calling and attending a 
joint caucus to nominate a Republican candi- 
date for United States Senator ‘‘on such a 
date as the signers of the call may subsequent- 
ly determine.” The total membership of this 
Legislature is 280, of whom 195 are Republi- 
cans. One hundred and sixty-four Republi- 
cans, or about four-fifths, signed the call for the 
caucus. A circular was then issued indicating 
the available days for the caucus, and stating 
that the date of the caucus would ‘be deter- 
mined by the wishes of a majority of all the 
signers of the call,” and requesting an indica- 
tion of preference upon a form enclosed. Of 
161 who expressed their wishes, 127 united in 
favor of holding the caucus on the 4th of Janu- 
ary, the day when the Legislature was to be 
organized. It is a matter of public knowledge 
that the caucus was held on that day, and by a 
very strong vote nominated Mr. Lodge as the 
Republican candidate for Senatorship. 

These are politics, and partisan politics, but 
they are not Hill politics. Mr. Lodge and Mr. 
Hill are both politicians, but they have no- 
thing else in common. One is no more to be 
classified in the same category with the other 
than the Massachusetts Legislature is to be 
likened to Tammany.—Very truly, 

CALM OBSERVER. 

Boston, January 6, 1893. 


[We are glad to have our correspondent’s 
testimony to the fact that six years ago 
the ‘‘active Republicans” of Massachusetts 
resolved to preserve the party majority 
in the Legislature from the influence either 
of public opinion in the choice of United 
States Senator or of independent senti- 
ment within that majority, as well as 
from the risk of that sort of coalition by 
which Charles Sumner was elected to the 
United States Senate. This exactly con- 
forms to the wishes and dictates of the 
Machine, whether it be a Hill Machine, a 
Tammany Machine, or a Lodge Machine. 
That a State Convention could be brought 
to pass a resolution like that quoted proves 
that the sway of the Machine is undis- 
puted in Massachusetts—not that we have 
made an absurd charge against Mr. Lodge. 

Without, however, arguing the point 
further in our own behalf, we will cite the 
speech made in the caucus itself by Senator 
Butler, an opponent of Mr. Lodge.—Epb. 
NATION. ] 


‘“‘T confess that as a Republican I am greatly 
surprised at the action of this caucus. . . . 
We have had too many actions in our old com- 
monwealth to regret; we have had too few ac- 
tions over which we could well rejoice. Way 
back— perhaps two years ago, in some instances 
—one of the candidates who has been suggested 
with reference to this great and honorable of- 
fice [Mr. Lodge] began his efforts to obtain it. 
He used methods and resorted to practices 
never before heard of in this commonwealth 
with reference to this office. The State Con- 
vention passed a resolution demanding a cau- 
cus—an extraordinary thing to do—and prior 
to the election on November 8 this State was 
raked over with a fine-tooth comb, not in the 
interest of the Republican party, but in the 
interest of the man who is a candidate for this 
place. I do not stand here to detract from his 
reputation for ability or his standing as a Re- 
publican; but I say this, that before every- 
thing we are Republicans, and as Republicans 
we cannot afford to do this thing. Mark you! 
However this may result, whatever may be the 
action taken by this caucus, it will not do any- 
thing to solidify that beloved party whose rep- 
resentatives we are. 

“I could point my finger te many things 
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which have been done by this candidate which 
are not in keeping with the dignity with 
which this office has been contested in the 
past. I do not wish to impute to him things 
which are beneath a man as a man, but I do 
mean to say that they should not be done by a 
man who is a candidate for this great and 
honorable office, for this office, the highest 
in the gift of the people of this common- 
wealth. There has been such a use and abuse 
of the Machine in his campaign that the pre- 
cedent may be established in this State that 
no man can go to the United States Senate in 
the future except by resorting to similar 
means. In New York State it is supposed to 
be a very objectionable thing for a man to use 
the Machine to secure an election to the Senate. 
Are we to say by our action that in Massachu- 
setts for a man to get to the United States 
Senate he must follow along for years with the 
Machine, using iis power to further his own 
interests ? Now, I appeal to the record of the 
Republican party. Where in the past, in this 
State, will you find such an instance of Ma- 
chine manipulation? Nowhere. Men have 
stood up and announced their willingness to be 
candidates for the United States Senate, and 
the judgment of the people of the common- 
wealth has been made up, not by the special 
and individual efforts of any man, but by the 
great consensus of opinion which has grown up 
until it has become so formidable that it has 
been powerful to place a man in that high of- 
fice.” 





BALLOT REFORM IN THE COURTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: It is not often, at least since the days 
of Chief-Justice Marshall, that a sound politi- 
cal doctrine is enforced by a legal decision be- 
fore it has become well established in the mind 
of the community at large. When a new poli- 
tical question comes before our courts, its im- 
portance is too often obscured by a cloud of 
technicalities, and fails of appreciation by 
judges who are keen enough at untying knots 
in the law of commercial transactions or real 
estate. The California case of Eaton vs. 
Brown, 31 Pacific Reporter 250, decided in 
October last, is therefore a rather unusual in- 
stance of help given by the bench to the cause 
of political reform in a matter of the highest 
importance. It was there decided, by a unani- 
mous court, that the provision in the California 
Ballot, Law allowing a “straight” party 
ticket to be voted by a single cross-mark was 
unconstitutional and wholly void. 


‘*Tt is,” said the Court, ‘‘an attempt to dis- 
criminate against classes of voters, and its 
effect, if allowed to be valid, would be to sub- 
ject such classes to the alternative of partial 
disfranchisement, or to the casting of their 
votes upon more burdensome conditions than 
others no better entitled under the fundamen- 
tal law to the free and untrammelled exercise 
of the right of suffrage. We hold that 
this provision destroys the just and equal and 
uniform operation which in an election law, 
of all others, is demanded, no less by the ex- 
press terms of our fundamental law than by 
the genius and spirit of our institutions. It is 
therefore void and inoperative. There should 
be no party designations printed at the head 
of the tickets, because there can be no voting 
by stamping such designation. Voters can 
only express their choice by placing a stamp 
—— the name of their candidate in the 
blank space left therefor, except only in the 
case of Presidential electors, who may, under 
the law, be voted for in groups by a single im- 
pression of the stamp.” 

What is said above about the spirit of our 
institutions is not without its meaning. It 
ought not to be forgotten that the system of 
marking individual names belongs to the essen- 
tially democratic colonies of Australia, where 
universal suffrage prevails, while the partisan 
device of marking a straight ticket by a single 
cross originated under the limited suffrage of 
monarchical Belgium. Apart from this, 





though, the soundness of the decision cannot be 








questioned, and it is a precedent that could 
well be followed in Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, where the partisan 
form of ballot is used, as also in Pennsylvania, 
where it exists in a modified form. New York 
and New Jersey might be added but that the 
laws of those States would seem to be beyond 
judicial cure. To those ballot-reformers who 
have seen their efforts for the true Australian 
system marred by partisan legislatures, the 
possibility of judicial relief is indeed cheering. 
CHARLES C. BINNEY. 
PHILADELPHIA, January 7, 1893. 





A WOMAN ON THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. George William Curtis, in his in- 
augural address as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, counted him- 
self peculiarly fortunate in occupying a chair 
in the Board of Regents ennobled by a long 
line of distinguished occupants. ‘‘ Each of my 
colleagues,” he adds, ‘‘traces a kindred ances- 
try of his chair, and, contemplating the men 
whom he succeeds, each acknowledges with me 
that in the truest sense noblesse oblige.” Mr. 
Curtis expressed no wish as to the person 
through whom the line should be preserved, 
but, in view of the generous encouragement he 
always gave to the cause of woman’s educa- 
tion, is it not fitting that the chair left vacant 
by his death should be filled by one of that 
class for which he did so much? For more 
than a generation women have received college 
training, and they have come to occupy posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility in philanthro- 
pic work. The majority of the persons engag- 
ed in educational work in this State are wo- 
men, but few openings of a public character 
have as yet come to them in this work. Would 
not the cause of education be served by the 
election to the Board of Regents of a woman 
well qualified for such a position? A woman 
occupying the chair once filled by Mr. Curtis 
would feel in a double sense the responsibility 
resting on her.—Respectfully, M. 





THE HARVARD ANNEX AND THE UNI- 
VERSITY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION : 


Sir: There are many erroneous notions con- 
cerning the fund that the Woman’s Education 
Association is raising for the endowment of the 
Harvard Annex, in the hope of its becoming 
part of the University. It seems, therefore, 
worth while to answer in a few words two 
questions which are frequently asked: ‘‘ Why 
is the connection of the Annex with the Uni- 
versity greatly desired? Why is it necessary 
to raise money for that object?” 

The reasons for desiring that the Annex 
should be connected with the University are: 
First, that its existence and all its present 
courses of study may be permanently insured 
to its students. As it now stands, the College 
professors teach the Annex classes during 
hours not claimed by the University, and 
should extra college work arise, they may be 
obliged to interrupt their instruction at the 
Annex. Second, that the students of the An- 
nex may have freer use of the library and 
other educational facilities belonging to the 
University than they now enjoy. Third, that 
the Annex graduates should receive their de- 
grees from Harvard University, a college de- 
gree being of far greater value to them than 
the Annex certificates they now have. 

* 
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It will be noticed that, under the above con 
ditions, not only do the students miss impor- 
tant privileges, but the actual existence of the 
Annex itself depends solely on the good will of 
the professors and the amount of leisure time 
at their command. 

In answer to the second question, why a fund 
is necessary in order that the Annex should be 
thus joined to the College, the reasons are : (1.) 
As the funds of Harvard College were given for 
the instruction of young men, the members of 
the Corporation and Board of Overseers cannot 
use them for the teaching of young women. 
The Annex must, therefore, be self-supporting. 
(2.) In view of the larger number of students 
likely to follow such a change of standing in 
the Annex, additions in educational outfit, appa- 
ratus, etce., would be necessary and would 
greatly increase expenses. (3.) That the pre- 
sent income of the Annex is not large enough 
to pay for the post-graduate courses, which are 
very expensive, and for which Harvard offers 
large opportunities. These advanced studies 
are in frequent demand by women who are 
anxious to fit themselves for the higher posi- 
tions which such preparation would enable 
them to obtain. 

There can be, at present, no question of sepa- 
rate or co-education. If, when the Annex is pro- 
perly endowed, the University accepts the 
charge of its maintenance, the governing boards 
will arrange all methods as seems well to them 
at the time, and will alter them afterwards as 
may seem to them better. In the thirteen years 
of its experimental existence, the Annex has 
met a grave demand of the community with 
such success as its small means and existing 
conditions rendered possible. It is hoped that 
the public will recognize the necessity of mak- 
ing it a permanent institution. 

Mrs. Lovuts AGASSIZ, 
Mrs. GEORGE H. PALMER, 
KATHARINE P. LORING. 


Boston, January 3, 1893. 





ROMANCE AND PLAGIARISM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: A few days ago I received a circular in 
which blue-pencil marks directed my attention 
to an article on ‘‘ Barbara Freitchie” by a kins- 
woman in the Californian for January, 1893. 
Hoping to gather some additional material for 
my monograph, I sent for it at once. Imagine 
my surprise when I discovered, in five maga- 
zine pages, two at least transcribed literally 
from my own article in Sunday Afternoon for 
April, 1878, while scattered throughout the re- 
maining three were sentences of my own into 
which were interpolated certain tricks of rhe- 
toric for which I should be sorry to be held 
responsible. That the writer had never seen 
my monograph is made certain by her perpe- 
tuating an error in my article of 1878. I spoke 
there of Ebert as Caspar Fritchie’s executor. 
Ebert denied this at once, in a wrathful letter, 
and the correction was made in detail in the 
monograph. It would have been almost im- 
possible for any ‘‘ kinswoman™ to have made 
this mistake. 

To two or three points in this article I ask 
space to direct attention. The illustrations are 
evidently copies of Byerly’s, made in 1868. In 
that which represents Barbara’s house, the flag 
is in the wrong window—where Byerly put it, 
not knowing the story. There it couid not 
have remained an hour, nor would it have 


been seen by Jackson’s men. Then we have a 


photograph of ‘* Barbara's flag,” asserted by the 
‘‘kinswoman”™ to have been her father’s Revo- 
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lutionary flag. How 
flag has thirty- 
made after on July 
#, 1861! Barbara owned three flags, but not 
one of these 


comes it that this torn 
It must 
the admission of Kansas 


four stars? have been 


Was more than eighteen inches 
long 

Three points in the text remain. ‘* Barbara 
1766." the ‘*kinswoman”: 


‘‘and every drop of ancestral blood in her 


was born in Says 
baby body had been inherited from the found 
ers and preserversof the then youthful Union,’ 
Let us be merciful to the rhetoric, but will the 


author tell us what ** youthful Union ™ existed 


in 1766? She goes on to claim that * Lady 
Barbara” ‘‘was an aristocrat of the fru 


American type,” associating as an equal with 
Taney, Key, and Scott! 
grieved the dear old Frau more than this un 


Nothing could have 
founded claim, In her concluding paragraph 
Barbara 
and Francis Scott Key lie not far apart among 
‘other noble Marylanders,” 
overlooking Frederick. 
grave of Key, 
contending armies; 


the author asserts that the bodies of 


in the cemetery 
There, indeed, on the 
I myself traced the paths of 
but 
among those of her own people, in the little 


Barbara's body rests 


graveyard belonging to the Evangelical Re 
formed Church. 

Somewhere there may be some one who 
loves the author of this strange appropriation; 
therefore I will give no further publicity to 
her name. To the falsehood of her statements 
Iam compelled to ask attention 
DaLt 


Jan. 7, 189 


CAROLINE H 
1526 18TH St., WASHINGTON, D.C 
A CORRECTION 
TO THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 
author of 
York 


tact 


Sirk: Will you kindly permit the 
a book recently published in New 
London to correct 


and 
a statement of 
neously made in regard to him in a 
American organ: 


erro 
proniunent 
In a very appreciative n 
tice of my work (‘Methods of Industrial R« 
muneration’) contained in the last 
the Political 
Gunton says that 
cialist, with a strong bias 


number of 
Mr 


**Mr. Schloss is a Fabian So 


Science (ua terly. (rex ree 


against the wages 


system, and in favor of some form of socialisti 


production.” But of that well-known band 

Socialists, the Fabian Society, I am not. and 
never have been, a member. Of course, ‘* we 
are all Socialists nowadays”: but I do not, and 


never did, profess myself a Socialist 
(before Mr 
cialist. 


No one 
Gunton) ever described me as a So 
If I have a bias against the 


Wages sVs 


tem, lam not aware of it, my view being that 


to quote from the paper which I read before 


the British Association last August—*if we 
will devote ourselves to a careful examination 
of the wage-system, we shall not improbabl 


arrive at the conclusion that what is wanted is, 


not so much that wages shall be abolished as 
that wages shall be increased.” As r socia 


istic production, notwithstanding 


read with attention several econon night 
mares purporting to represent production un 
der a socialist svstem, I have 1 r vet been 
able to attach any very definite meaning to 
those * blessed words,” socialistic production 
Tam yours obediently 
Davip F. ScHioss 

Lonpox, Dex ber 2 syv2 


CAPT. JOHN 


SMITH AND NATHANIEL 


BUTLER 
To THE Eprtror or THE Nation 
John Henry 
Lefroy edited for the Hakluyt Society a volume 


Srr: In 188 late G: Sir 


the 








entitled *The Hist t La 
Summer Islands,’ from MS Oof the S 
Ollection at the British Muse I s int 
ductorv remarks our lamented te 
cussed the authorship of this MS 

ternal eviden attribut to Capt hol 
Smith, the historian of Vir, ' I vears 


have elapsed since the | 


work, and his conclusions have not, as far as I 
am aware, been questioned. It w i 
recently that Mr. Edward Scott, keey 
MSS, in the Museum, whik italoy x th 


Sloane col 








hand writin But 
This MS L bw Sir | 
Madden in his catalogue as { Ws 1. Men 
for 12 heads of Letters written Capt. Nat 
Butler while Gover f the Bermudas [a 
graph}. 2. A dialogicall dis« ~ Marine af 
fairs between the High Admira imi a Cay 
taine att sea, written u x dialog s by Capt 
N. Butler in 1634, with a t f ntents |} 
fixed % =A diary em 
ments from 10 Feb. 1a May i? by tl 
same Capt. N. Butler (aut , \ " 
son of the two MSS. esta . 
the identity of the handwriti t 
a fair copy, the other a rough d t Bot 
however, are written bv tl sal lucat 
hand, and the signature at t i . 
‘Nath Butler is yrenu 
Had Gen. Lefroy seen t M t 
t ee 
fer é ‘ 
expres — 

But a ‘ 

‘ vi 7 : 
which only went as far as . t Sloane 
MSS... had be SUPpPress \vs 

italog then 1s . : : i 
according to subjects, a two MSS, f 
under separate he cy i sand ‘* But 
ler ocel For t = ( I 
roy, bas his a nts “) tl \ 
MS. known t nd sev passages il 
his H + \ a } las ‘ " wit 
Smith's ai \ \ ~ . } and iI 
t the 4 . +) tS: } was t aut 
both works Rut Capt. S ¢ was net at 
Bert ia. a ther reasona g 1 for 
he net . ¢ mate a { the 
I muda his work w < : 1 bv 
But \ ev ts, he is ment d i the 
at 4 th rit ~ te 1 by that 1 + , 
his initials N. B.. and as he is known to ha visit 
dd Virginia FLA, se after his g shit 
f ti Be las was at an <« i] ‘ i? st 
hablvy ha 1 t with Smit xt had re 
t to New England tl ous vear t 
S assistance 1 rest yt fortunes of 
that v s lony. tl y vy ebb. But 
ev 1 t sive ] s afforded by the 
late aCCOT g ta ¢ I Capt. John 
Smith died 631, while the writer of MS 
TS, and . t oO, was living in 
16 
It may be worth mentioning that this Capt 
Nathaniel Butler. who did good service as Gov 
erT I a from 1619 to 1622, and was 
afterwards (1688-41) Governor of (Old) Provi- 
lence Island, is one of England's forgotten wor- 
thies, being passed over even by the ‘ Dictiona 


ry of National Biography.’ 


June, 


He appears, too, to 
individual committed to 
1f49, by the Council of State for dispers- 


asonable and scandalous books (Calendar 


Newgate in 


ing tre 
f State Papers, Domestic), by no means a sin- 
gular instance of the way justice was adminis- 
tered in those days 
E. DELMAR MORGAN, 
Hon. Sec. Hakluyt Society. 
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TINTORETTO'’S ST. MARK. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sie: In reference to Mr, Stillman’s letter in 
your last issue, it may be of interest to you to 
have the assurance that in August of 1889, 
‘““The Finding of the Body of St. Mark,” by 
Tintoretto, was in the Brera at Milan, and that 
it is so striking a picture, in respect to compo- 
sition and the management of the light, that it 
is fitted to arrest the attention of any one 
looking to composition. As to technique I can- 
not say. 

I find on referring to the catalogue, which 
was then on sale at the Brera, this entry : 

‘Giacomo Robusti dit le Tintoret.—V. No. 
217. 24 bis. L’Enlévement du corps de St.- 
Mare des tombeaux d’Alexandrie. Sur toile : 
haut m. 3, 97; larg. m. 4, 02. Provenant de la 
Scuola grande de St.-Mare.” 

Very respectfully yours, EK. L. W. 
Bs vTmore, January 6, 1893. 





Notes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have nearly ready 
‘Ivan the Viking,’ by Paul B. Du Chaillu; 
‘ Adzuma; or, The Japanese Wife,’ a play by 
Sir Edwin Arnold; ‘ Froebel,’ by H. Court- 
hope Bowen, in the ‘‘ Great Educators” series; 
“The French War and the Revolution,’ by 
Prof. Sloane, in the ‘‘ American History ” 
series; ‘The Campaign of Waterloo,’ with an 
atlas, by John C. Ropes; ‘ A Manual of Natu- 
ral Theology,’ by Prof. George P. Fisher; 
and ‘Higher Criticism and the Hexateuch,’ 
by Prof. Charles A. Briggs, whose ‘ Defence 
before the Presbytery of New York’ has just 
been published by the same firm. 

Harper & Bros. will publish ‘ Elements of 
Deductive Logic,’ by Prof. Noah K. Davis of 
the University of Virginia, and ‘ Morocco as 
It Is,’ by Stephen Bonsal, jr. 

D. Appleton & Co, issue directly a ‘ Hand- 
book of Military Signalling,’ by Capt. Albert 
Gallup. 

Dr. Wm. Clarke Robinson’s authorized 
translation of the second volume of the late 
Prof. ten Brink’s ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture’ is on the point of publication by Henry 
Holt & Co. The chief interest of this portion 
of the work centres in Chaucer. 

‘The Family Life of Heinrich Heine,’ trans- 
lated by Charles de Kay, is in the press of 
Cassell & Co. 

Macmillan & Co, announce ‘The Real Thing, 
and Other Stories,’ by Henry James. 

Bret Harte’s ‘Maruja’ has been translated 
into Portuguese. Publication of it began in 
the Jornal do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro 
on December 11, 1892. 

Mr. Henry Matson’s ‘References for Lite 
rary Workers’ (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) will be a boon to country debating so- 
cieties. Instead of a bald topical bibliography, 
he propounds 824 questions, states his own 
opinion on each, and adds reférences to the 
sources of knowledge. He throws in, to boot, 
287 questions without either of these accompa- 
niments. Thus we may expend our wits on 
the problem, “Is Browning a greater poet 
than Tennyson?” or ‘‘Is Edison the greatest 
living American inventor?’ ‘‘Was Darwin a 
greater scientist than Agassiz?’ ‘Is photo- 
graphy of greater importance than engrav- 
ing ?” ‘“‘Are the so-called trusts . a benefit 
to the public ”’ ‘Is the Nebular Hypothesis 
likely to win an established place in science %” 
‘Is the human will free?’ ‘Does Protection 
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protect 7’ etc., etc. It cannot be supposed 
that any one man’s opinion is of value for so 
wide a range of estimates of relative human 
rank, or political, religious, and e#sthetic con- 
troversy. Mr. Matson’s service, therefore, con- 
sists in his references, which are commendably 
accurate and useful so far as we can judge. 

Prof, Frank Forrest Frederick’s ‘ Architec- 
tural Rendering in Sepia’ (New York: Wil- 
liam T. Comstock) is one of the books that 
give in print the practical directions which an 
instructor gives orally to his pupils, without 
any attempt at added system or completeness. 
They are such directions as the teacher of 
brush-drawing usually offers, from the picto- 
rial point of view rather than the architec- 
tural. As is apt to be the case, Prof. Frede- 
rick recommends his pupils in set terms to 
study nature and seek after truth; but in 
practice his advice is to do this or that be- 
cause it has a good effect or accomplishes a 
pictorial end. Some mocking spirit must have 
inspired him to fill the book with his pupils’ 
drawings. It was doubtless encouraging to 
the boys, but instruction-books are not usual- 
ly put on the market for this. If there was 
need for any illustrations, they should have 
been exemplary. These only show what cer- 
tain pupils have done, and not at all what a 
skilful draughtsman would do. 

William Wood & Co. send us three excel- 
lently published reprints, of British authorship, 
from their Medical and Surgical Monographs, 
namely, ‘Insomnia and its Therapeutics,’ by 
Dr. A. W. Macfarlane; ‘ Railway Injuries,” by 
H. W. Page, F. R. C. 8.; and ‘ Unsoundness of 
Mind,’ by J. W. Hume Williams, Barrister-at- 
Law. The first is purely medical; the second 
traverses its field medico-legally as well as 
clinically; and the third examines its grave 
subject in the light of both medicine and law. 
All are well written, are interesting, and are 
profitable for study. Although beyond our 
pale for review, we may quote from the last 
(p. 98) a curious doctrine cited by the author 
without approval as having weight with an 
English tribunal. A young gentleman of for- 
tune was sought to be restrained through the 
courts from wasting his property, on the 
ground of congenital mental deficiency, inca- 
pacitating him from governing himself and 
his estate. This was opposed in his behalf by 
alleged friends on, among others, these two 
principles: one, the doctrine of Lord Hard- 
wicke, that ‘‘ there may be a weakness of mind 
that may render a man incapable of governing 
himself from violence of passion and from vice 
and extravagance, and yet not sufficiently un- 
der the rule of law and the Constitution of this 
country to direct a commission ”; and the other, 
supposed to be derived from Blackstone, that 
‘*prodigality which causes great houses to fall 
and hereditary estates to pass away, thereby 
occasioning that frequent circulation of lands 
and other property which cannot be effected 
without extravagance somewhere, is perhaps 
not a little conducive towards keeping our 
mixed constitution in its due health and vigor.” 
These may be good law, but such law is cer- 
tainly not a good thing. In this particular 
instance the victim died a pauper in a low pub- 
lic-house within a year after the verdict that 
gave him liberty to dissipate his fortune, hav- 
ing within that time squandered every availa- 
ble shilling (£140,000). 

Among other medical publications we may 
mention ‘Household Nursing,’ by J. O. Tun- 
stall, M.D. (London: T. Fisher Unwin ; New 
York: Putnams), a little book with a good 
motive and diffuse style; and ‘ Hygienic Mea- 





sures in relation to Infectious Diseases,’ by Dr. 





G. H. F. Nuttall (Putnams), an ambitious effort 
to describe within a small compass the condi- 
tions that limit the spread of communicable 
maladies. Taking the presumed opportunities 
of the writer into account, the result is disap- 
pointing, whether the essay is intended for 
physicians or laymen—which, by the by, is 
not clear. As English the style is not good, 
and although some of the directions represent 
the very latest sanitary views, others are im- 
perfect in expression or in fact. A book in its 
fourth edition has presumptive evidence in its 
favor : examination of ‘Accidents and Emer- 
gencies,’ by Dr. C. W, Dulles (P. Blakiston & 
Co.), shows that it is intelligently prepared, 
well arranged, and copiously indexed, so that 
it is one of the very best of this class of family 
helps. 

The bulky 23d annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health has one paper 
of exceptionally wide interest, though it deals 
with disease distribution in that State alone. 
During the twenty years 1871-90 the deaths 
from measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
croup, smallpox, typhoid fever, cholera in- 
fantum, consumption and pneumonia are tabu- 
lated and discussed, and mapped in colored 
shading, with the general conclusion that 
density of population is a more important 
factor than geographical position, except in 
the case of consumption and pneumonia—the 
one diminishing as we proceed from the sea- 
coast, and the other increasing. Mortality 
from consumption is the most uniform of all— 
though there was some gain in the latter half 
of the period—and no town was without a vic- 
tim, whereas 185 lost no lives from smallpox, 
95 none from measles, 15 none from scarlet 
Typhoid fever and pneumonia were 
quite as deadly, only one town being exempt 
in each case. The paper-mills, with their rags 
(especially the domestic article), seem to in- 
crease the liability to smallpox; water sup- 
ply affects the ccurse of typhoid fever; milk 
supply, the employment from 
mothers, and the birth-rate are factors in 
the case of cholera infantum. The late Dr. 
Bowditch’s conclusion about consumption as to 
geographical conditions and as to infectious- 
ness are apparently confirmed by this investi- 
gation of Dr. Samuel W. Abbott. 

The fragments of the ‘‘ Gospel of St. Peter” 
recovered at Akhmim five years ago by the 
French Archeological Mission at Cairo, but 
only now published, are the subject of a bro- 
chure of some seventy pages by Prof. J. Ren- 


fever. 


home of 


del Harris (James Pott & Co.). He gives a~ 


translation of the Greek text, shows the evi- 
dent canonical parallels, and suggests several 
parallels with extra-canonical writers. He 
himself makes it clear that he is but a hurried 
pioneer, and that when the text shall have been 
more critically established and more carefully 
studied in connection with sub-apostolic lite- 
rature, more important results than his own 
will be reached by other scholars. 

The Canadian Almanac for 1893 (Toronto: 
Copp, Clark Co.) reaches its forty-sixth year. 
The corrected tariff fills 17 pages, the list of 
post-offices 32, of the clergy 31, of barristers 
and solicitors 16; and this is but a part of the 
miscelianeous information in which banks and 
legislatures and educational institutions, the 
militia, etc., also figure extensively. 

The 130th volume of the Almanach de Gotha 
(Gotha: Perthes; New York: Westermann) ex- 
hibits the customary evidences of the enter- 
prise and spirit of improvement which mark 
the conduct of this venerable annual. The bat- 
tle for space has compelled the discontinuance 
of the Chronique begun in 1793, but now well 
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to be spared; and Prof. Soetbeer’s death has 
furnished a natural occasion for dispensing als 
with the ‘‘ Apercus” 
which supplemented an original department of 
the Almanach dating back to 1765. The only 
fresh census of importance is that of Rumania, 


on the precious metals 


which shows a population exceeding 5,000,000 
The new King and Queen of Wiirtemberg, the 
ing Khe 


engray 


new Grand Duke of Hesse, and the you 
dive are portrayed in the four steel 
ings. 

Of 
sixth volume of Moltke’s 


the 
*Gesammelte Schrif 
ten und Denkwiirdigkeiten ” (Berlin : Mittler 

containing the letters written to the lady who 
was his betrothed from 1841 to 1842 and his 
wife from 1815 to 1868, as as several 
his 


recent publication in Germany is 


well ad 
Au 


SoS and 


dressed to brother Fritz, his sister 


gusta, and other relatives between 


1890. The illustrations are a portrait cf his 
wife taken in 1857 and a facsimile of one of 
his letters to her. 


ume, which is on the eve of publication, will 


The seventh and last vol 
contain his speeches and an index to the entire 
work. The admirers of George Ebers’s novel 
will doubtless welcome his autobiography en 
titled Geschichte 
Kinde bis zum Mann’ 
Verlags-Anstalt). It 
pages and has already passed into a second edi 


‘ Die Lebens von 
Deutsches 


volume of 522 


meines 
(Stuttgart : 
is a neat 
tion. Another charming autobiography is the 
late Werner von Siemens’s * Lebenserinnerung 
en, just issued by Julius Springer in Berlin, 
The eminent German electrician was born at 
Lenthe in Hanover, December 13, 1816, 
died at Berlin December 6, 1892. 
chapters describe his childhood, and give a ce 
lightfully idyllic picture of German 
This is fol 
by an account of his education and experience 


and 


The opening 





life some seventy years ag 


as a Civil and military engineer, his galvan 

plastic studies and inventions, and his achieve 
ments in the practical applications of electro 
magnetism to telegraphy, harbor defence, and 
other purposes. The book is a pleasant record 
of the joys and sorrows and frequent illusions 
of the inventor. We may add that the san 
publisher announces a second edition of Sie- 
mens’s ‘ Wissenschaftliche und Technische Ar 


beiten’ in two volumes. The first volume con 


tains his scientific treatises and lectures. and 
the second his technical studies. 
The January number of the New England 


Historical and Genealogical Register follows 
close upon the issue of the previous quarter 
There is not much to remark in it except the 
abstracts of wills of the Mather family, and 
Mr. Waters’s ‘* Gleanings,” in which Harvard 


College, its graduates, officers, and benefa 

tors receive exceptional The 

will of William Burnet, New 

York and New Jersey, proved July 9, 1730, is 

given, his posterity being perpetuated in the 

Browne family of Salem. The will of Pet 
E 


illustration 
Governor of 


Thacher has also a considerable local (Essex 
County) interest. 

Mr. Alvan G. Clark, the builder of the Lick 
refractor, the 


Review, the possibilities of great 


sets forth, in January North 
American 
telescopes in the future very encouragingly 
He carries most astronomers with him in his 
opinion that the refractor is. for nearly all pur 
poses of research, vastly superior to the ref 
tor, whose mirror is so liable to dist 
even by changes in temperature. 
leo’s first instrument opened a new univ: 
the sky, it was no more powerfu 
perfect than the ordinary opera-glass of t 
Again and again since then has the world s 
posed that the limit in size and pow 


been reached—in 1825, 


with the 








tor of nine and one-half inches, again in 18f@ Mr. ¢ } \ ‘ 
with the eighteen-and-one-ha h telescope attack t t I 
made by Mr. Clark for © i still arair s} t 
with the twenty-six-inch lenses f Washing la u ist 
ton; and finally, with the eat tl s 
inch glasses of the Lick Observat But < 
Mr. Clark has now in his work ps ap \ 
of rema { t tw ne} t ‘ 
diameter, to begin f fr tw tt t 
University with t! 
perfection maker irt, a 
with competent ly to 
the figuring and polishing of discs of a , \ ‘ 
available dimension, it seems rash indeed | s 
to seta limit to the size and capacit f tl ist Jur ‘ 
monster telescopes of the future 
A happy combination of scientific enterprise 
on the part of Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, in J] sical Er 
maintaining the Blue Hill (Mass.) Meteorolog M \da x 
cal Observatory, of the true spirit of thor } i t 
investigation on the par f Mr. H. H. Claytor pre ‘ 
in his study of clouds, : f opportunity for f t \ 
elaborate publication afforded by Prof. E. ¢ H ‘ 
Pickering in the Annals of the Harvard ¢ 
lege Observatory, has produced one of the be tit t 
meteorological monographs that have vet be w ‘ 
accomplished in this country. The volume is | not intimate that ¢ t 
entitled ‘ Measurements of Cloud Heigt and very extensive ‘ 
Velocities,’ forming volume xxx., part the le wit t 
Observatory Annals. Mr. S. P. Fergusson was | sity of M 
associated with Mr. Clayton in the work of ol 
servations. From among manv results, we s method to M 
lect the mean height of cirrus cl is f f 
summer, 10,106 metres; for midwinter, 7,00 tra ‘ 
and the corresponding velocities, 25.6 and { lent t 
metres per second The inereased velocity 1 ve t i . t 
spite of a lower aliitude in winter emphasizes t ‘ 
the changes in the activity of tl reum] t x} ‘ 
winds with the seasons sup} Mr. A sw ~ 
The New Education is the title of a fort) his ow : 
coming magazine in the interest of the kind ire und al 
garten, edited by Mr. and Mrs. W. N. H ul tes s ‘ 
mann, and published in this city by Simps 7 
& Co., at No. S41 Broadway. President Sel t Same } t t 
man’s new School Review makes a pt pt ay {t t : . as eX t M 
pearance, with an apology for existence by Adar ! { . 
reason of the demise of the Svracuse Aca : t inches 
and of Sche rd ¢ t I them, it w s 
have the studies of the high s ’ ‘ t 
lemy for its province Prof. J. M. H sart ‘ s 
le on ** Regents’ Diplomas a s Cert x 
cates in English” is in line wit t ay 
tion th en} ct f t, ng } ~} Ss 
paratory s . ¥ . s \ t 
Cornell University st. t 
The Harvard Coll ( gue for t s s s N \ 
rent acad il ur s few t . Mr W ( 
changes Tt} iret read s t \ 1 
zue finds indications of its alit t M < | | tics 
enumeratior ev rses < ‘ ( VV { 
the department ns ~ ~ ta t 
the « ning t s ntot Y ( hed but fif 
the titles of papers read at t \ sst “2 oe ( the founda 
" tine : } - é ¢ j t Thwing of 
ly g t ers s sa Me v t H vard and Yale 
s quantitative Last v t v West how that the elder 
658 students H ‘ it wit ‘ t of tl , e1 e 
uldit . t sul ‘ s s t res t levelopment hitherto of 
year ther i an Witt > ~e t i \ ti nt ire Sit reasil 
names in the s s s. One t s I xpla ! he prefere f Harvard 
nine hundr and t ve stud t . he East. and of W tern pretet 
Fa ty f Arts a Ss s it \ is nh I ba and per 
Ss = t oy Is] n i _ ti tial ris adevice i i tiny il cain 
s y ta t t \ t t nt has been most 
1 t ( e Sect f ft ! el pre es against het 
” T is y Ss} ny t ts t t of ortl x re on and i 
( vho al 4) tens 1 «rat f \ new pi 
t t st nt H. Miinsterberg. lately of Freiburg 
be ! the I Arts ar Baden, has a very lively paper on “The New 
S t . ~ Psvel oy which he hes in the best p 
this L } : } . } ter ' the l i he 
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avers. In the news department we observe 
that it is now both possible and customary for 
an undergraduate to finish in three years and 
to enter at once upon a graduate course, 
though his A.B. is withheld till the end of the 
fourth year. The Democratic college club of 
the late campaign set a good example of dis- 
banding when its work was accomplished. 
The Republican club preferred to linger and 
to form part of an American league of col- 
lege clubs. The record of marriages of gra- 
duates is a new feature in the magazine. 


—Examination of the balance-sheet headed 
“Dr. Lewis & Clarks Travels in ac. currt. 
with the Estate of Bradford & Inskeep, Cr.” 
shows some items which may be worth putting 
on public record for bibliographical or other 
purposes. (1.) The credit side, entirely from 
sales of the book. The net price, retail, was $3 
a volume, $6 the set. Discounts to the trade 
varied, being usually 50 percent. The first sale 
is entered of date February 20, 1814, which is 
to be assumed as the actual date of publication. 
Sales are entered at various dates to December 
15, 1814. The total proceeds of sales credited 
amount to the handsome sum of $5,535.47. (2.) 
Debit side, being expenses of manufacture of 
the book, etc. The items were, in cash pay- 
ments: 


Mar. 29, 1813, S. Lewis for altering plates..... $20 50 
Aug. 18, Wm. Kneass, for engraving........... 75 00 
Sept. 20, Mrs. Garrett, for folding.............. 48 50 
Jan. 28, 1814, Henry Charles, for copperplate 

IN ca chs ctu ins SURO SALAS vobbivd coer icpeekae 77 50 
March 5, Samuel Harrison, for engraving large 

he I on nd06500ebseeehecsnesoeesss 825 64 
A OS ea errr eee 55 40 
April 29, 1 cop. overcharged West & Blake.... 4 80 
May 29, addit. discount allowed Cramer & Co. 23 33 
June 8, O. C. Greenleaf, for 7 cops. del., etc.... 28 00 
June 8, peteins 2,000 cops., circulars, etc..... 1,145 30 
June 8, 301 reams printing paper, at 5.00...... 1,505 00 
June 8, 3 reams copperplate do., 16.00......... 48 00 
June 8, 4 reams large India do., 25.00 ......... 100 00 
June 8, boxes, advertising, etc.................- 40 00 


$3,496 97 
At this state of the account there is a good 
margin of profit. But this is almost entirely 
offset, thus: 


To amt. of unpaid bills: 
CORSE, COP WOMGING, ...0000cccseeccvers $387 95 
eS  =£ Oe -. 220 82 
Charles, for copperplate printing.... 77 50 

— §686 27 








To bad debts and copies not paid for: 
26 copies to S. Pleasants, deceased... .$105 00 
125 copies to sundry booksellers 
IR cGy nksbalksbutresncceseets 592 55 





$677 55 
520 58 


$1,884 40 
Adding $1,884.40 to $3,496.97, the total on the 
debit side of the ledger is $5,381.37, as against 
a credit of $5,585.47, reducing profits to $154.10. 
Then one Paul Allen had a claim of $500, or 
such part thereof as he had not taken out in 
trade with Bradford & Inskeep, which much 
more than wiped out any profit from the book. 


129 other cops. not paid for................006. 


—Another memorandum on this sheet is of 
special interest, as it accounts to some extent 
for the number of defective copies of the ‘ Tra- 
vels,’ which, as is well known to bibliographers, 
are extant. When this balance-sheet was drawn 
up, there were 392 copies wanting plates (proba- 
bly the plates were held for non-payment of 
bills); and 35 copies otherwise defective—total, 
427 defective copies. Besides which there were 
156 copies missing, ‘‘supposed to be destroyed 
in binder’s or printer’s hands, or never received 
from printer.” Deducting 583 copies, defective 
or missing, from the ostensible edition of 2,000, 
it appears that but 1,417 perfect copies of 
‘Lewis and Clark’ were ever in existence ; 
and of these the number which in the course of 
years have been destroyed, or have lost some 
of their plates (especially the large map), is 

‘so great that a perfect copy is now a rarity. 


—Opportunely upon the publication of Mr. 
Malcolm Bell’s ‘ Work of Burne-Jones,’ lately 








noticed at length in these columns, follows the 
opening, in the first days of the new year, of 
an exhibition of the master’s works in London, 
in the New Gallery. The promoters of this ex- 
hibition have been fortunate enough to obtain 
from their respective owners all the artist’s 
important productions, with the exception of 
the still unfinished ‘‘ Perseus ” series and the 
‘* Briar Rose ” series, which have already been 
let into the panels of the room that their own- 
er, Mr. A. Henderson, has built for their ade- 
quate housing. The catalogue of the paint- 
ings will include many of those hitherto known 
to the lovers of Mr. Burne-Jones’s art only 
through the admirable platinotype reproduc- 
tions of his friend and photographer, Mr. 
Frederick Hollyer of Pembroke Square. 
Among the paintings may be named ‘ The 
Golden Stairs,” ‘‘The Days of Creation,” 
“The Wheel of Fortune,” ‘‘ The Annuncia- 
tion,” ‘‘The Garden of Pan,” ‘ Merlin and 
Nimué,” ‘‘ Venus’s Mirror,” and ‘ King 
Cophetua.” Those who have had the pleasure 
of seeing upon the staircase and other walls of 
‘The Grange,” Mr. Burne-Jones’s home in 
Kensington, a number of his beautiful studies, 
in colored and black crayon, will realize what 
a pleasure is in store for the London picture- 
seer in the collection of his earlier drawings 
and designs, now to be shown for the first time, 
separately from the paintings, in a second 
room of the Regent Street Gallery. 


—The sixth number of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de 
Carabas” (London: D. Nutt) contains a me- 
trical translation of the ‘‘ Attis” of Catullus, 
with dissertations on the myth, on the origin 
of tree-worship, and on the galliambic verse: 
the whole by, Mr. Grant Allen. The transla- 
tion is full of spirit, and, while not over-close 
to the original, will yet give the English reader 
a fair idea of the wild and passionate poem. 
It was certainly a labor of love with Mr. Allen, 
for in his opinion ‘‘the ‘ Attis’ is the greatest 
poem in the Latin language,” and two of its 
verses afford ‘‘ perhaps the very finest example 
of the adaptation of sound to sense to be found 
in the whole range of poetry, ancient or mo- 
dern.” Truly, said Sancho, ‘it is good to live 
and learn.” The dissertation on the myth con- 
tains nothing new; of Mr. Allen’s treatment 
of the metre it will probably be enough to 
say that he calls it iambic-anapestic, thus 
returning to the old notion which admitted 
interchange of unequal measures into the 
same verse ad libitum. A glance into the 
‘Metrik’ of either Gleditsch or W. Christ might 
have relieved all his doubts about the tradi- 
tional view of the verse. The most important 
part of the book, however, is the excursus on 
the origin of tree-worship; and whether read- 
ers adopt Mr. Allen’s conclusions or not, all 
must agree that he has propounded a most in- 
teresting theory, and stated it in a manner 
forcible and stimulating to thought. It is this, 
that all tree-worship originated in ancestor- 
worship or ghost-worship; that while all gods 
were originally ghosts, all sacred trees and 
tree-gods became sacred because they grew in 
the first place on the barrow of the deified an- 
cestor. His theory thus forms a link between 
Herbert Spencer’s ghost theory and Mr. Fra- 
zer’s View, as recently set forth in that remark- 
able book, the ‘Golden Bough.’ But while 
Mr. Frazer holds that the human god was en- 
visaged in the tree or corn, or assumed the 
shape of a human being representing the tree 
or corn-spirit, Mr. Allen contends that the 
corn or other crop is itself regarded as the 
embodiment or ghost of the divine personage. 
Hence ‘“‘it is not Attis that makes the pine: 








tree; it is the pine-tree that makes the story of 
Attis”; and so from this particular spirit to all 
spirits. Mr. Allen supports his view with a 
wealth of argument and of folk-lore tales 
from all over the world. We shall leave the 
pretty quarrel to the specialists, some of whom 
will doubtless point out to Mr. Allen the dan- 
ger of generalizing from a single formula. 


—At the session of the Académie des Inscrip 
tions et Belles-Lettres on December 2, M. Fou- 
cart read an interesting note on the Roman 
emperors who were initiated into the Eleusi- 
nian mysteries. The wide repute of these mys- 
teries in ancient times, and the hope of a fu- 
ture life which they offered, rendered them 
at an early day attractive to the Romans, 
whose national religion afforded no such solace. 
Sulla, Antony, Cicero and his friend Atticus 
were initiates. Augustus became one in the 
year 21. The Emperor Claudius attempted to 
transfer the mysteries to Rome, but did not suc- 
ceed. Nero did not dare to enter the sanctuary 
of Demeter, which was interdicted to parri- 
cides, In the second century a comparison of 
inscriptions and authors shows that almost all 
the emperors were initiates, and fixes the dates 
of their reception. Hadrian presented himself 
first in the year 125. Four years later he was 
admitted to the Epopteia, the highest degree of 
initiation, and remained at Eleusis until the 
time of his setting out for Asia Minor. As to 
his successor, there is up to the present time no 
evidence. Lucius Verus, the colleague of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, was received in 167; Marcus Au- 
relius himself and his son Commodus in 176, 
in fulfilment of a vow made by the Emperor 
during his campaign against the Quadi. In the 
third century the emperors of Syrian origin in- 
clined by a natural preference towards the 
Eastern religions. 


—At the same session of the Académie, M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville offered some observa- 
tions on the name of the first of the gods of 
Gaul mentioned by Lucan, Teutates. Lucan 
makes this name to consist of three long sylla- 
bles. That, M. d’Arbois says, is a barbarism; 
the word in Gaulish is Teutatis, with a short 7. 
The form Teutates was made in imitation of 
certain Greek nominatives, like rpwpérns. This 
is by no means the only Gaulish word to which 
Latin writers have given a declension borrow- 
ed from the Greek. For instance: the Gauls 
had an accusative in as, the a being long; but, 
inasmuch as the quantity was not indicated in 
writing, it was taken for a Greek accusative in 
as, With a short a, and Lucan thought himself 
free to write: 

“ Pugnaces pictis cohibebant Lingonds armis.” 


As soon as this first step was made, the Greek 
declension was easily stretched to cover the 
singular as well as the plural, and Gaulish mas- 
culine nouns were given an accusative singular 
ina short. Thus, Juvenal wrote: 

“Rufum qui toties Ciceronem Allobroga dixit.” 


In Gaulish the word would be not ‘‘ Allobroga,”’ 
but ‘‘ Allobrogen,” or ‘* Allobrogin.” The form 
“Teutates,” for ‘Teutatis,” is only another 
example of this grammatical syncretism. 





WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


The Life and Letters of Washington Alliston. 
By Jared B. Flagg, N.A., S.T.D. With Re- 
productions from Allston’s Pictures. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 

To the painters of to-day Washington Allston 

seems very remote and his reputation very dim 

and somewhat incomprehensible, ‘‘ America’s 
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greatest painter,” as he used to be thought, and 


as Mr. Flagg calls him, is little more than a 
name to most of them. His most important 
pictures are widely scattered and seldom seen 
In the Boston Museum of the Fine Arts hangs, 
on one of the stairways, the wreck of the ‘* Bel 
shazzar,” and the ‘*‘ Allston Room” there con 
tains a number of sketches and unfinished can 
vases, the débris of his studio collected after 


his death, which he himself would never have 


shown. But were his best work more accessi 


ble, it is doubtful if it would strongly appeal to 


us for whom the successive waves of Roman 


ticism, Realism, and Impressionism have swept 


away old landmarks and rendered old ideals 


and old methods unrecognizable and unintelli 
gible. The aims of ‘‘an historical painter” 
are as foreign to us as is the artistic ** cuisine” 
of those days, with its ‘‘dead coloring” and 
‘“‘impasto” and ‘‘ glazing”; and even our race 
affinity seems to have changed. What thers 
was of American art was then provincial Eng 

lish: the best of American art to-day is modi 
fied French. Stuart, Copley, Trumbull, Sully 
were practically English painters; West was 
President of the Royal Academy, and Leslie is 
one of the glories of that institution ; Allston 
himself was an A.R.A., and his best work 
was done and remains in England. Mr. Flage 
believes that he would have risen to the su 

cessorship of West if he had remained in that 
country. 

It was, of course, principally the influeiece 
of blood, language, and tradition that drew 
American painters to study their art in Eng- 
land, but it is difficult to see where they could 
have gone to better advantage. In 1801, when, 
at the age of twenty-two, Allston definitively 
adopted art as his profession and sailed for 
Europe, the English school, though sadly 
fallen off since the days of Reynoldsand Gains 
borough, was still the best, if not the only, 
school of painting existing. Even Prudhon, 
one of the greatest of the moderns, was hardly 
a painter in the English sense, and the School 
of David, which dominated the Continent, was 
purely a school of form and not of painting at 
all. In Allston’s time Lawrence was carrying 
on the tradition of English portrait-painting 
with great brilliancy, if with less soundness 
than his predecessors; Turner was in his glory; 
and Constable was pre ducing the work which, 
with Bonington’s, was Cestined to aid so great 
ly, whether or no it originated, the revolution 
in French landscape art. It was not so much 
by these men, however, that Allston was infiu- 
enced as by West and Fuseli, whom he vastly 
admired and whose werk he thought sublime 
His ambition and his poetical and literary 
temperament inclined him to attack the prob- 
lem of ‘‘ historical painting,” and his stay in 
Rome, where, like all good Englishmen, he 
went to study the old masters, strengthened 
his tendency in this direction. He learned a 
sound style of painting in England, after the 
manner of that day, but followed Sir Joshua's 
precepts rather than his example. His intens: 
appreciation of Italian art led him to attempt 
the ‘‘ grand style,” while his large catholicity 
engaged him in a belated eclecticism 

Mr. Flagg praises him as ‘* the last great ex 
emplar of the art of the sixteenth centur 
and says: ‘‘He manifested in his work the s} 
rit and power of the great Italian masters. He 
copied none, but mingled indications of Titian 
and Veronese in color, Michael Angelo in f 








and Raphael in graceful delineation of the a 
fections.”” Whatever one may think of this as 
a judgment of his achievement, it isa verv good 


statement of his aims, and it is signiti 
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laid out for himself. In England he produced 


in rapid succession nearly all of his most 
portant works—* The Angel Releasing St 
ter,”> ** The Dead Man Revived, Uri 
Sun,” “Elijah in the Desert da 
Dream.” They were much admired and h 


praised, received many prizes, and were s 





his own price. His high chara 
person, cultivated mind, and fine manners 


tributed no less than his work to brin 
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can artists find a large demand upon them for 
the decoration of public buildings. we may 
look for a really great American painter in the 
sense of Allston’s effort. Until then we must 
expect our best works in portrait, in landscape, 
and in genre. 

Mr. Flagg has discharged his task accept- 
ably, and the publishers have well done their 
part in preparing this memorial of a man 
whose name will endure, and who will always 
retain a certain interest for us as one of the 
early painters of America. 





EVANS’S KASPAR HAUSER. 


The Story of Kaspar Hauser, From Authen- 
tie Records. By Elizabeth E. Evans. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: 
Macmillan. 1892. 

THE author of this book is an ardent convert 

to the ‘‘ Baden theory’’—that is, the theory 

that the mysterious personage known as Kas- 
par Hauser was the abducted son of the Grand 

Duke of Baden. Mrs. Evans makes no attempt 

to conceal her partisanship or to sift or criti- 

cise the evidence upon which she relies. Her 
claim is that the story as she writes it ‘‘ has 
always been and is still believed by many 
thousands of intelligent people in Germany,” 
although ‘‘many other people do not accept the 
statements.” She holds that, ‘‘ properly speak- 
ing, there is no evidence upon the other side” 

—only an ‘‘abundance of assertion and abuse”; 

and she invites any person who is dissatisfied 

with her view to ‘‘form his own decision by 
exafiining the sources of information” to 
which she has resorted. 

We should have preferred, for our part, that 
anew English book on Kaspar Hauser should 
treat the matter from a critical and judicial 
rather than a partisan point of view. Mrs. 
Evans’s readers will be persons who either 
have not at hand the voluminous Hauser lite- 
rature, or have other work to do than to read 
it. They will naturally expect the author of a 
new book on the subject to have done this 
reading for them, and done it in such a spirit 
that reliance can be placed on the conclusions 
reached. But our book is not of that kind. 
The author includes much that bears the evi- 
dent stamp of mythology, while every person 
who had to do with Hauser, or has since writ- 
ten about him, is prejudged, with respect to his 
character and trustworthiness, from the mo- 
ment of his first appearance in her pages. The 
book gives some evidence, too, of hasty execu- 
tion. The paragraphing is bad, and misprints 
of German words are numerous. 

In spite of these defects, however, Mrs. Evans 
has produced a book which deserves to be read, 
and that the more since the theory which she 
defends has always been too lightly treated in 
Germany. However suspicious certain circum- 
stances might be, it appeared impossible to es- 
tablish the facts with certainty; and since the 
theory tainted the title of the reigning house 
of Baden and was particularly offensive in that 
quarter, it soon fell into disfavor. A steadfast 
few continued to believe it, but the great ma- 
jority agreed to regard Kaspar Hauser as an 
insoluble mystery, and to insist that at any rate 
he could not have been the Crown Prince of 
Baden. This is the view which finds expression 
in the ordinary books of reference, both Ger- 
man and English. Meanwhile, the lapse of 
time has been making it more certain that Kas- 
par Hauser was the Crown Prince of Baden, 
and the evidence supporting this view has been 
well put together by Mrs. Evans. She dedi- 
cates her work ‘To the City of Niirnberg, in 





memory of the kinilness bestowed upon the 
foundling Kaspar Hauser.” 

The pertinent facts of the story can be quick- 
ly recapitulated. On May 23, 1828, a boy, seem- 
ingly of about sixteen, appeared suddenly in 
Niirnberg. He was dressed in the coarse 
clothes of a much older man. His eyes could 
not bear the light, his gait was that of a child 
learning to walk, and he often pointed to his 
feet as if in pain. His body was encrusted 
with dirt, and he would take no food but black 
bread. He could give no account of himself— 
indeed, he could utter only a few half-intelli- 
gible words; but, when given pen and paper, 
he wrote legibly the name Kaspar Hauser. 
Public interest being aroused, he was made the 
ward of the city and turned over to a certain 
Daumer, who commenced teaching him. Ina 
few months the boy was able to write, and pre- 
pared a memoir to the effect that as long as he 
could remember he had lived in a small dark 
room, with floor of earth and bed of straw. 
Bread and water had been brought him during 
his sleep. Shortly before his release a man had 
come and taught him to write the name Kaspar 
Hauser, and to say the few words he had known 
when he appeared in Niirnberg. October 17, 
1829, he was found lying in Daumer’s cellar, 
bleeding from a wound in the head, which he 
said had been inflicted by a ‘black man.” 
From this wound he soon recovered, and, after 
one or two changes of residence, was adopted 
by an English nobleman, Lord Stanhope, who 
placed him under guardians at Ansbach. Here, 
while walking in the public park, December 14, 
1833, he received from an unknown assassin (ac- 
cording to his own statement) a dagger-thrust, 
from which he died three days later. 

The strange death of the foundling quickened 
public interest in him, and he became a Euro- 
pean mystery. There were at the time people 
who regarded him as a vulgar impostor who 
had committed suicide after imposing on peo- 
ple as long as he could. But this was to ignore 
a multitude of facts, besides assuming that the 
people of Niirnberg were abnormally gullible. 
Since it was evident that no natural conditions 
of life could have produced, under any conceiv- 
able circumstances, those effects upon mind 
and body which were actually manifested in 
the foundling, the only recourse left was to 
the theory of abduction. But this, again, had 
its difficulties. Itwas clearly no ordinary case 
of kidnapping or concealing inconvenient off- 
spring, since the perpetrators of such a crime 
would have had noimaginable motive for prac- 
tising such revolting cruelty upon the child 
himself. It would have suited their purpose 
just as well or better, one would suppose, to 
put an end to the child's life at once, or else to 
let him grow up naturally in ignorance of his 
origin. 

The theory that Kaspar Hauser was the ab- 
ducted Crown Prince of Baden rests historical- 
ly on two separate foundations: first, a me- 
moir (written in 1833, but not published until 
1852) by Feuerbach, President of the Criminal 
Court in Niirnberg and a lawyer of the high- 
est standing; secondly, a pamphlet by one 
Seiler, written about 1840. Feuerbach’s suspi- 
cion is couched in such terms that it has been 
matter of discussion how far he really believed 
init. Seiler gave a full account of the abduc- 
tion, having got his information in some way 
while in the service of Major Hennenhofer, 
who was the agent principally concerned in the 
crime. According to this story, Kaspar Hauser 
was the son of Margrave Karl, and the direct 
heir to the throne on the old Ziihringen line. 
When about two weeks old, namely, on Octo- 
ber 12, 1812, he was taken from the palace at 





Karlsruhe by the Countess Hochberg, the mor- 
ganatic wife of the reigning Grand Duke, who 
wished to secure the succession to her own chil- 
dren. It was alleged that the Countess took 
the young prince from his cradle while his 
drugged nurses were asleep, and left in his 
place the illegitimate offspring of a peasant- 
girl, the substituted child having been first 
poisoned to insure its speedy death; that then 
the young prince was placed by Hennenhofer, 
at first in the charge of a nurse in a neighboring 
castle, and then, later, removed to Falkenhaus, 
near Ansbach in Bavaria, and there kept in 
close confinement until he emerged into the 
world as Kaspar Hauser in 1828. 

In itself considered, this story rested on no 
very solid foundation. The author was an ir- 
responsible adventurer, and the story read in 
parts like mere romantic fiction. But for this 
very reason it was all the more suspicious 
that the Baden Government showed such eager- 
ness to suppress the story, to prevent the in- 
vestigation of it, and, later, to get hold of 
Hennenhofer’s memoirs and correspondence 
on his death, in 1850. Very singular, too, 
in view of the details of the abduction story, 
which, it must be admitted, fitted marvellous- 
ly with the known facts about Kaspar Hauser, 
was the publication, in 1875, of the official 
court records relating to the baptism, death, 
and post-mortem examination of the young 
prince alleged to have been abducted in 1812. 
This publication was treated at the time as a 
final and definitive refutation of the Baden 
theory, and is so treated still in books of refer- 
ence such as Brockhaus’s ‘ Conversations-Lexi 
kon’ and the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 
How worthless this refutation was appears 
when we consider the fact that the Seiler story 
had provided from the first for the death in 
the palace of an infant supposed to “be the 
Crown Prince. How any record of baptism, 
death, and autopsy could prove the identity of 
this babe with the one born to the Duchess 
Stephanie a few days before is not apparent. 

The Hauser literature which Mrs. Evans re- 
views is extensive, but it consists until very 
lately of acrimonious controversy, with very 
little in the way of new facts. But in March, 
1892, a pamphlet of a remarkable character ap- 
peared in Zurich. It was written by Baron 
Alexander von Artin, and bore the title ‘ Kas- 
par Hauser: The Solution of the Riddle.’ If 
the documents are genuine—their authenticity 
has not been unchallenged—the pamphlet is 
properly named. It contains, in the first place, 
an autograph note in facsimile, written June 5, 
1828, by the Grand Duke Ludwig (the uncle of 
the Karl whose son had been abducted, the pu- 
tative father of the Countess Hochberg’s chil- 
dren, and the man who had profited by the ab- 
duction). The note is addressed ‘‘To my Govy- 
ernment,” and begins: ‘In Nurnberg last 
month everything gone wrong. Take measures 
that the peace of my Grand Duchy be not dis- 
turbed by this event.” Von Artin’s pamphlet 
also contains a death-bed statement by Von 
Berstett, who was Minister of Baden in 1828 
and received the note just referred to. Von 
Berstett’s statement is addressed to a Prince 
who is not named, and contains these words : 

“It was not until after Ludwig’s accession 
{in 1818] that I gradually discovered what I 
would rather never have known. The letter 
which I give into your charge was received by 
me just after midnight, June 5, 1828. I imme- 
diately sent in my resignation, but it was not 
accepted. The official reports concerning the 
Prince in Niirnberg were of such a nature as 
made it evident that he could never be put in 
possession of his rights. He was described as a 

yerson cpippled and ruined in mind and body. 

‘herefore, considering the welfare of a State 
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as of more importance than the interests of a 
dynasty, I held my peace. . . . Maj. Hen- 
nenhofer, whom I may well call my evil genius, 
knows more about this matter than I do.” 

Unless we have to do here with a forgery of 
documents (of which the present writer has no 
evidence), the mystery of Kaspar Hauser may 
indeed be regarded as cleared up. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By A. 8. Hill. 
Harper & Bros. 1892. 
Pror. Hiuw’s ‘Principles of Rhetoric’ has 
been for so many years the accepted text-book 
in sophomore (or freshman) English at Har- 
vard that it holds a unique place in the me- 
mories of thousands of students. Other books 
on the same subject may have existed, but to 
the largest body of young college graduates in 
the country ‘‘ rhetoric” 
familiar volume. The ‘Principles’ well de- 
served a success that left it for some years 
without even a serious rival in the field. Dog 
matic in the extreme, it summed up the pre 
cepts of Quintilian and the long line of his 
English successors and compeers in a series of 
dicta that were almost never lacking in com 
plete clearness and definiteness. The reader 
might rebel against its absolute condemnation 
of words or constructions sanctioned by what 
seemed sufficient colloquial or written usage, 
but the careful student could never refuse his 
respect—even if not his allegiance—to princi 
ples inspired by such high ideals and developed 
with such scrupulous care and consistency. 


means only this one 


Prof. Hill’s second volume well deserves a no 
less careful and respectful attention : first, be- 
cause it must embody the experience during 
the last fifteen years of one under whose charge 
have been carried on various important expe- 
riments, on the largest scale yet possible in 
America, in teaching young men how to write; 
second, because as a text-book for younger 
students it shows distinctly what is or may be 
required of a boy just entering college. 

The subject-matter and tone of the book re- 
mind one frequently of Cobbett’s famous let 
ters to his son on grammar and rhetoric. The 
tone is that of the master addressing the 
child, courteous but firm; the subject-matter, 
the simple and sensible directions that a fa- 
ther who superintended his son’s writing 
might give him, at fifteen, either in logical 
order or as occasion offered. Swift's defini- 
tion of style is the best—Proper words in pro- 
per places. The principles which lead one 
(1) to choose the proper word, and (2) to put 
it in its proper place—these, with brevity, are 
the ‘foundations of rhetoric.” The introduc- 
tion deals with the terms and main facts of 
English grammar. Then follow in succession 
chapters on improper words (182 pages) ; on the 
principles of choice among proper words (26 
pages); on improper sentences (74 pages); on 
the principles of choice among various kinds 
of sentences (17 pages); and on paragraphs (8 
pages). An excellent index completes the vol 
ume. Half the book, on a rough estimate, is 
composed of carefully chosen examples; in 
deed, the method is professedly inductive. The 
style is clear and scrupulously correct, and 
encourages logical thought very much as a 
good text-book in geometry does, and nowhers 
offers an impediment to it. 

‘The Foundations of Rhetoric’ bears a clos¢ 
resemblance to the first part of the * Princi- 
ples.’ It is, however, even a better book in al- 
most every way. The very satisfactory method 
of leading the pupil on from the study of sepa- 
rate words to that of words combined into a 
sentence, and then to that of sentences com 








bined into a paragraph—recently developed 
in this country, on a hint from Minto, by the 
late Prof. McElroy, and especially by Prof 


Hill’s colleague, Mr. Wendell—has evident 
modified the author's method toa considerat 
extent. The dogma, too, is not so unbendin 
as in the former book. Certain alleged s 


cisms are discussed as if there were tw 
to the question, even though the victory 


always assured to the side of the ideal 


servative usage In spite. however. of the 


rearrangement of matter and the slight char 


in tone, the attitude of the author remains t 
same. ‘** Words are, or are not, words for the 


purposes of English composition, according 


they are, or are not, in present, national, and 


reputable usa” (p. 27 A boy must n 
therefore, use so Common a verb as “*to foet 


(p. 28), because it is not in national use 


must not write, *‘ The river tumbles over the 


cliffs in a series (for success of splend 
cataracts” (p. 52), nor, 1 cannot believe 
statement (for asserft that he is ignorant 
the subject” (ibid.); nor, ** The magazine was 
a success from the start” (/bid.), instead 

‘* The magazine was successful from the start 
He must ‘‘avoid nouns that are not ing 
use.” Among such are *cablegram 1 

and ‘editorial (p. 59); the latter word ‘is 





common now in An 


‘leader’ being rarely used here—that ther 


danger of its establishing itself in th 
guage.” Such fine distinctions, such prohib 
tions of words in current (and, in some case 


reputable) colloquial and written use must 


would think, not only repel the young stud 





confidence, but perhaps make him mistrust 
authority of principles administered so rigidly 

This negative part of the book, the extent 
which is indicated by the relative proport 
of the chapters as stated above, the t 


will find at once satisfactory and disheart 


ing—satisfactory, because it is the best stat 


ment yet made of the numberless pitfalls 


which a boy may or must tumble as soon as | 


takes pen in hand; disheartening, because 


teacher who understands boys must know that 


this is not the way to teachthem to write 

other art besides rhetoric, whether simple 
complex in nature, begins by telling the 4 
what not to d Phat is t the way a 
learns to shoot, or fish, or swim, or play 


violin; if he lear 





has helped him most will be not the systen 
rhetoric that spends its strength on de 

of thou-shalt-nots, but that which, 
very first to the very last, has kept 
act and practice of writing. S 
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especially remarkable for its tender pathos, and 
“Der May ist gekommen” for an exceedingly 
faithful portrayal of the tone of exultant jubi- 
lation in the original. Of Uhland’s ballads, 
three are presented, ‘‘ Die Siinger’s Fluch,” 
‘‘ Konig Karl’s Meerfahrt,” and ‘“ Klein Ro- 
land,” and all three translations may justly be 
called models of their kind. Many readers will 
perhaps regard the rendering of Freiligrath’s 
“O lieb so lang du lieben kannst” 


as the gem of the collection. 
The little volume is -got up in the neatest 
style of the Knickerbocker Press. 


Physics. By George F. Barker. Henry Holt 

& Co. 

Dr. BARKER’S work deserves the attention of 
teachers as well as of students. It is not a 
complete or exhaustive treatise, but simply a 
text-book sufficient for ordinary use even in 
universities, and forming an excellent introduc- 
tion to the most important branches of the gene- 
ralsubject. The style is concise but at the same 
time clear, and the work covers a great deal of 
ground, serving in some parts as a good book 
of reference. The arrangement of subjects 
treated and the names given them make the 
work specially noteworthy as an exponent of 
modern views in physics. While these views 
are not in themselves new, they here form what 
we believe is essentially a new classification of 
the subject for purposes of study and instruc- 
tion, based (to use the author’s own words) on 
the most recent views of energy considered as 
being ultimately a phenomenon of the sxther. 
At present, says the author, all physical phe- 
nomena seem capable of satisfactory discussion 
under the heads of mass physics, molecular phy- 
sics, and «ther physics. 

The introductory part of the work treats of 
physical relations in general and the laws of 
motion. Sound is treated as mass vibration, 
heat as molecular vibration, while under zther 
physics Lodge’s classification is followed with 
great advantage, and we have chapters on 
gether vibration, or radiation, sther stress, or 
electrostatics, sther vortices, or magnetism, 
and ether flow, or electrokinetics. The gain 
in this broader treatment of radiation alone is 
very great. Older physicists must think sadly 
of the long series of years of groping for truth 
from the days when theories of the existence of 
three and even four distinct «ethers were pro- 
posed to explain the phenomena of radiant heat, 
light, and chemical action, to the clear views 
which we now have of radiant energy. The 
subject of energy of zther stress is most fully 
treated, and the sections of electrostatics, mag- 
netism, and electrokinetics well deserve com- 
mendation. In fact, these form special treatis- 
es sufficiently full for all but professional elec- 
trical engineers. Two sections on the electro- 
magnetic character of radiation conclude the 
work. 

The amount of detail embraced in Dr. Bar- 
ker’s work is greater than in many much more 
voluminous treatises. In fact, very little of 
modern physics escapes at least some attention. 
Thus, we have a magnetic map of the United 
States compiled from the maps of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey by Mr. 
Schott, and embracing isogonic, isoclinic, and 
isodynamic lines with sufficient distinctness. 
Great attention has been paid to the necessary 
definitions, which are excellent; small matters 
like the comparatively new notation for frac- 
tions are not neglected. More space should, 
we think, have been given to the air thermome- 
ter as the basis of modern thermometry; and a 








page or two to the object and work of the In- 
ternational Committee of Weights and Mea- 
sures would have been welcomed. But the 
work deserves hearty praise for its fulness, its 
thoroughly modern spirit, its clearness, and a 
certain freshness in the treatment which adds 
to its real value as well as to its attractiveness. 


Sultan to Sultan. Adventures among the 
Masai and Other Tribes of East Africa. By 
M. French-Sheldon (‘‘ Bébé Bwana’). Bos- 
ton: Arena Publishing Co. 1892. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo, pp. 435. 

THE justification for this account of an un- 
eventful trip to Mt. Kilimanjaro is that it isa 
record of a woman’s courage, tact, and kindli- 
ness of feeling under trying conditions. Mrs. 
French-Sheldon led a caravan of blacks a thou- 
sand miles through East Africa, and lost but 
one man, who perished through his own dis- 
obedience to orders. She had no hostile en- 
counters, but was treated with savage courtesy 
even by unfriendly natives, and was solicitous- 
ly cared for at all times by her own followers. 
We have never read of an African expedition 
whose leader showed a more sincere interest in 
the men composing it, or who did so much for 
their welfare when on the march. Nor do we 
remember, with the possible exception of Dr. 
Livingstone’s last journey, one in which the 
ignorant and debased coast porters were so 
genuinely attached to their ‘‘Bébé Bwana,” 
woman master. She does not appear to have 
had any sufficient reason for her adventurous 
undertaking, and she adds little or nothing to 
our knowledge of the regions through which 
she passed or their inhabyants; but she does 
give many lively pictures of the life of the 
caravan and of the native tribes dwelling on 
the slopes of the great mountain. Many little 
details, such as would have escaped the notice 
of a man, or been deemed by him too trivial to 
record, are given, and enable the reader to 
form a very vivid idea of these interesting 
savages. In this she is aided by a profusion of 
excellent illustrations of the people, their orna- 
ments, armor, and house utensils. Some of 
those copied from photographs are too indis- 
tinct to be of much value. The affliction to 
which the author refers in her introduction 
renders inappropriate any criticism of her 
book as regards its literary character. It is in 
many respects the unique record of an unusual 
chapter in the annals of African travel. 





Sketches from Eastern History. By Theo- 
dore Néldeke. Translated by Mr. J. S. 
Black. London: Adam & Charles Black ; 
New York: Macmillan. 

In this volume Prof. Néldeke appears as a 

writer of popular essays. To the learned 

world he is known as a Semitic scholar of un- 
surpassed excellence; here he shows how accu- 
rate learning and good judgment can illumine 
matters of general interest. Of the nine pa- 
pers, those on the Semitic Race, Islam, and 
King Theodore of Abyssinia appeared origi- 
nally in German periodicals, and that on 
the Koran forms part of the article ‘‘ Mo- 
hammedanism ” in the ninth edition of the ‘ En- 
cyclopzedia Britannica,’ but all four have been 
considerably revised; those on Islam, the Ca- 
liph Mansur, a servile war in the East, Yakub 
the coppersmith and his dynasty, some Syrian 

saints, and Barhebreeus were written in 1891. 

The style is clear and calm, the tone is judicial, 

and the variety of topics is great enough to at- 

tract various classes of readers. 





It is pleasant to have a book in which we are 
told, with the authority of a master, what we 
may regard as settled or probable on points 
interesting to us all, but mostly treated in pon- 
derous or inaccessible works. In questions of 
Arabian and Syrian history and literature 
there is no better authority than Néldeke. The 
field of the Koran he has made peculiarly his 
own. In the present essay he reviews his 
former work and somewhat modifies its re- 
sults; he has now less confidence in critical 
analysis and dating of the Suras, and is in 
general disposed to be moreconservative. Only 
he insists that the literary excellence of the 
Koran has been greatly overrated; while he 
recognizes its merit, he points out its grave of- 
fences against clearness and coherency. The 
paper on Islam is mainly a history of the out- 
ward fortunes of the faith, with the conclusion 
that, in spite of its political collapse, it shows 
great vitality in the conquests it is now mak- 
ing in the Indian Archipelago, Central Asia, 
and Central Africa, and is probably destined to 
survive a long time. 

In the essay on the Semitic Race, Néldeke 
reviews the conclusions of Chwolson, who criti- 
cises Renan. Chwolson is a Hebrew, with ex- 
aggerated notions of the endowments of his 
race; Renan had an undisguised contempt for 
what he regarded as Semitic narrowness. 
Néldeke endeavors to weigh the arguments 
impartially: he credits the Semites with great 
religious intensity and practical power, but 
maintains that their religion was tinged with 
fanaticism, and that they are, in fact, infe- 
rior to the Indo-Europeans in richness of reli- 
gious genius. In this he is unquestionably 
right, as he is right in denying to the Semites 
(apart from the Babylonians and Assyrians) 
science, philosophy, and art. Modern Jews 
who excel in these lines of thought are pro- 
ducts of European civilization. Christianity 
is only in part (really only in its beginning) a 
Semitic religion. Ndédldeke, however, goes too 
far when he says (p. 6) that the religion of 
Ezra, the Pharisees, and the Rabbis cannot be 
looked on as higher than Islam. Here he for- 
gets the mass of culture that lay behind the 
religious system of the later Judaism, and se- 
parated it, notwithstanding its ritualistic trivi- 
alities, by a wide interval from the crudities of 
Mohammedanism. In fact, the ethical side of 
any religion is the outcome of a given social 
milieu, and is to be judged on its own merits, 
partly by comparing it with the highest stan- 
dard, partly by making allowance for its defi- 
ciencies of training. 

Noldeke’s historical pieces are not less inte- 
resting than the others. The sketch of King 
Theodore will for most persons throw a new 
light on the character and aims of the unfor- 
tunate monarch, as the papers on Mansur and 
Yakub will reveal some of the picturesque fea- 
tures of medizeval Moslem life. 


Down in Dixie; Life ina Cavalry Regiment 
in the War Days, from the Wilderness to 
Appomattox. By Stanton P. Allen of the 
First Massachusetts Cavalry. Illustrated. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Co. 8vo, pp. xvi., 497. 

Mr. ALLEN of the Troy Times has given his 

reminiscences of service as a private cavalry 

soldier in the civil war. His book smacks of 
the true spirit of Sheridan’s troopers and is an 
unquestionably truthful picture of the soldier's 
life. It does not profess to be history, or to 
have been revised with reference to accuracy 
of dates. It gives the author’s memories of a 
soldier’s life, beginning with his running away 
* 








